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PEEFACE. 



This volume is, as its name indicates, only the "Out- 
lines" of that great field of study — German Literature. I 
have been induced to put it before the public, on account 
of the convenience it has been to me, both in my schools 
and private classes, where a less condensed literature was 
found too voluminous. My work springs from the con- 
stant teaching of the excellent works of Prof. Hosmer and 
Dr. Hedge. It is my duty and pleasure to thank these 
gentlemen for the information and enjoyment derived from 
their literatures, by me and my classes. This is especially 
so in regard to Prof. Hosmer, whose work has served me as 
a text-book for years. The quotations from these works 
have been made with the kind permission of both authors 
and publishers. 

MARY JEFFERSON TEUSLER. 

Valentine House, 
^Richmond, Va., November 26, 1894.. 
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CHAPTER i. 

FROM 500 B. C. TO 1000 A. D. 

Five hundred years before Christ we find the 
name " German " in Herodotus. It is full of sug- 
gestiveness, translated by some as "Shouters in 
Battle/' by others as "The Man with the Sword." 

Again, in the time of Alexander the Great, a 
merchant of Massilia, one Pytheas, speaks of meet- 
ing them on the Baltic shore. We hear no more 
until the second century before Christ, when 
Papirius Carbo, a Roman Consul, fighting against 
the Celts in Noricum, encounters a people fierce, 
strong, warlike, whose women are worthy mothers 
of such a race, whose children foretell in manner 
and appearance the bold and hardy warrior. 

Even the veteran Romans are filled with fear. 
Papirius Carbo is defeated, and Rome learns to 
dread the blonde Northman. Caius Marius meets 
them in Southern Gaul and in Northern Italy. 
They fight like demons; the front rank of their 
army is bound together man to man with an iron 
chain, compelling them to stand firm; and in the 
rear the women wait with battle-axe uplifted to 
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slay all unfortunate cowards who fall in their way. 
Marius conquers. Fifty years later the Goths 
meet Julius Caesar, and from that time for five 
centuries the martial deeds of Goth and Roman 
make glorious the pages of history; often con- 
quering, often conquered, the Roman is at last 
compelled to yield. 

Even as the Goth deprives the Roman of the 
sword and sceptre, even so does he seem to imbibe 
all that Roman culture has achieved, and fear- 
lessly steps forth to shape the modern world. 

They were a purer and better people than the 
Romans, for we see Tacitus holding them up as 
examples to his own nation. They were fond of 
music, and their battle hymns and lays of joy 
were many. They also understood several arts, 
among others the use of runes. 1 

The foundation-stone of German literature is to 
be seen in Upsala in Sweden ; it is called the Codex 
Argentius, and is a translation of the Bible made 
by Ulfilas at the end of the fourth century. The 
characters are written in silver upon purple vel- 
lum, and it is bound in silver. Ulfilas was from 
Asia Minor, but at an early age was captured by 
the Goths, and thoroughly identified himself with 
them. At seventy years of age he died. His 
Bible was carried to Italy, then to Spain, and cen- 

1 A style of picture-writing. 
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turies after it was rescued from old rubbish and 
carried to Sweden, a prize of the Thirty Years 7 
War. Ulfilas died in 388 A. D. 

Time rolls on and we approach Carl the Great, 
the grandest figure history gives us. A perfect 
•soldier, a grand statesman, a promoter of every- 
thing calculated to elevate, instruct, and ennoble 
his people. He called around him the most 
learned men of Italy and England. To him we 
owe the first German grammar. He advocated 
free schools for the people. Nothing was too small 
or too great for his brilliant mind and noble heart 
to undertake, if it improved his subjects. He 
collected the lays of the nation, and in 821 A. D. 
there were twelve heroic poems preserved in the 
Cloister of Reichenau. They have been lost, and 
to-day we have only the Lay of Hildebrand — the 
sole relic of this period. This parchment is kept 
at Cassel, and is one of the principal manuscript 
treasures of Germany. 

The Great Emperor died at Aachen in 814, where 
a superb mausoleum was erected, and in which 
he is seen sitting upon a throne, in the richest 
robes, a gold crown upon his head, and a book of 
the Gospels, bound in gold, on his knees. No 
man has done more for German development; no 
man has ever left a greater impress upon the 
world at large. 
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To martial lays, succeeds religious poetry. The 
monks were the scholars, the cloisters the seats of 
learning. From Fulda in Hess, and St. Gallen 
in Switzerland, come parchments of linguistic 
interest. In the tenth century the Saxons gave 
us a poem, the Heliand (the Saviour); also the 
deeds of Lewis the Pious, son of Carl the Great, 
are celebrated under the title il Ludwig's Lied." 
At Weissembourg, in Alsace, Otfried, a monk, 
gives us the first example of German rhyme. 

German literature has had two periods of bloom ; 
the first from the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury to the middle of the thirteenth, the second 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
near the middle of the nineteenth. From 1137 
to 1254 the Hohenstauffens ruled Germany. First 
of the line stands the great Barbarossa. He is 
followed, at the end of the thirteenth century, by 
his grandson, Frederick II. , a noble ruler. Under 
the rule of the Hohenstauffens the literary hori- 
zon beginsto be tinged with the coming brilliancy; 
the cloisters are no more the only seats of learning, 
but the courts are the centre of culture. Natu- 
rally the poetry of the period divides into two 
classes; the masses held with great tenacity to 
the folk lore, and to all national traditions, and 
to this love we owe the grandest epics of the 
language. In castle and court there was an aping 
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of French and Italian models, and a reproducing 
of new stories from foreign materials, with strong 
Teutonic characteristics. The first, the poetry of 
the people, is called popular poetry; the second, 
the poetry of the court. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE NIBELUNGENLIED. 

Arising from the traditions of the people is the 
great epic of the language, the Nibelungenlied. 
It is true Frederick the Great said " he would not 
give it room in his library "; but we have many 
eulogies from highest authority, as to its merits. 
Kurz says: " It is by far the most important work 
which the Middle Ages have given to us. We may 
dare in proud confidence to set it beside the best 
which has founded the glory of other races." 
Carlyle says: " It is by far the finest monument 
of the old German art. A noble soul the singer 
must have been. He has a clear eye for the beau- 
tiful and true; the whole spirit of chivalry, of 
love, and of heroic valor must have lived in him 
and inspired him. Everywhere he showed a noble 
sensibility; the sad accents of parting friends, the 
lamen tings of women, the high daring of men; 
all that is worthy and lovely prolongs itself in 
melodious echoes through his heart. A true old 
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singer, and taught of nature herself." Ludwig 
Baur thinks that every one who would understand 
primeval German must read and study the Nibe- 
lungenlied, the Iliad of the German. 

Who was the author of this epic, born of tradi- 
tion, handed down orally from generation to gen- 
eration, colored by the genius of the narrator? 
This is impossible to fathom. But herein lies the 
great value of the poem to us; it is a mirror in 
which we see the habits, customs, and character- 
istics of our forefathers. Who were the Nibe- 
lungen? Mythical giants, living in the Land of 
the Mist (Nebel), possessed of fabulous treasures, 
but conquered Tby the valiant Siegfried, of the 
Lower Rhine, who wrests their treasures from them, 
and he and his followers are henceforth known as 
the Nibelungen. The legend is as follows : 

In the grand old castle at Worms lived the 
widowed Queen Ute with her four children — Gun- 
ther, Gemot, and Gieseler, her three sons, and her 
beautiful daughter, Krimhilde. 

The first glimpse of the beauteous princess is in 
early youth — 

" Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet." 

Coy, blushing, full of noble, gentle qualities, loving 
and beloved by all about her, she is the pride of 
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her court and her people. She is tender and true 
as a woman ; innocent and confiding as a child. 
Troubled by an evil dream, she hastens to her 
mother for comfort. 

"I dreamed, darling mother, my dearly loved 
falcon was hounded to death by two eagles." 

"The interpretation is this: Thou wilt love and 
lose a brave, true knight." 

"O! no, my mother, never will I love any man, 
for love brings deepest sorrow." 

"But also intensest joy, if thou lovest one 
worthy of thee; and such a one, I pray, may bless 
thee, my daughter." 

At Xanten, on the Lower Rhine, a btfght and 
noble youth is approaching manhood, destined to 
win her life-long, passionate devotion. It is Sieg- 
fried, the son of King Sigismund and his royal 
spouse, Siegelinde, the most powerful, richest, and 
handsomest knight of his time. He hears of the 
lovely Krimhilde, and declares his intention of 
going to Worms and winning her as his bride. 
With twelve chosen knights he starts on his jour- 
ney. When they reach the royal castle Gunther 
does not know them, and calls Hagen to say, if 
possible, who they are. He scans them narrowly 
and then says: 

" I am sure the leader is Siegfried of the Lower 
Rhine; he has conquered the Nibelungen and 
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taken their treasure, the greatest treasure in the 
world; he has taken the mantle from the Dwarf 
Alberich, which renders the wearer invisible; he 
has also killed a mighty dragon, and bathing in 
its hot blood, his skin has become as hard as horn, 
and he is invulnerable. He is truly to be feared, 
and our best policy is to receive him kindly." 

Hagen was the first knight at the court of Queen 
Ute, and his counsel was, as usual, accurately fol- 
lowed. Siegfried was entertained with great pomp, 
and there were knightly games of great magnifi- 
cence, in which he was always conqueror. For 
one year he had been royally entertained, yet he 
had ne\^r seen Krimhilde, for she was always in 
her rooms, as became a lady of rank. But she 
had seen him from her windows when the knights 
exercised in the palace court, and her admiration 
for his manly bearing and beauty soon grew to 
warmest love. At this time the brothers Liideger 
and Liidegast were the kings of Saxony and Den- 
mark, and they declared war against Burgundy. 
Siegfried at once offered to go, and it was arranged 
that he should go with Hagen and the two younger 
brothers, while Gunther remained to look after 
home affairs. He defeated both kings and brought 
them prisoners to Worms. Queen Ute ordered 
grand festivities in honor of the victory, and Sieg- 
fried and Krimhilde met for the first time on the 
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openiug day of the feast. He was entranced with 
her beauty, and in despair of ever winning one so 
fair. Hand in hand they go to church, and as 
they come out she thanks him for all he has done 
for her brothers; but he stops her, saying: 

" I would serve them my life long, if by so doing 
I could win thy love." 

The feast lasted twelve days, and each day he 
saw Krimhilde and learned to love her more and 
more. Yet so noble and retiring is he, that he 
will not press his suit at this time, but begins to 
prepare to go home. He is persuaded, however, 
to remain longer, and gladly accepts. 

Gunther is anxious to woo the queen, Brun- 
hilde, of Isenstein. She is known far and near 
for her great beauty and prowess. She will only 
give her hand to a knight who can excel her in 
three tests of skill and strength — in throwing 
spears, pitching large, round stones, and in jump- 
ing. Many knights had tried in vain to win the 
beautiful but warlike queen. Siegfried advises 
Gunther not to go, but when he persists, promises 
to accompany and assist him. Siegfried, Gunther, 
and Hagen, with many brave knights, depart for 
Isenstein. They find it is a beautiful country, 
with stately castles. Brunhilde's stronghold, the 
Isenburg, is built of green marble with eighty- 
seven turrets, and embraces within itself three 
2 
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magnificent palaces. Before leaving the ship, 
Siegfried and Gunther agree to tell Brunhilde that 
Gunther is lord of the Lower Rhine and Siegfried 
is his vassal. 

She hastens to bid Siegfried welcome, but true 
to his compact, he bids her welcome Gunther 
first, who is his lord.. She then demands of 
Gunther what he wants, and he savs he comes to 
win her as his bride. They begin to arrange for 
the contest. He is appalled at the weight and 
size of Brunhilde's spear ; Siegfried steps to him 
and says : " Fear not, I will fight for thee in my 
mantle ; you make the necessary movements, but 
I, unseen, will fight with her and conquer her." 
They fight. Of course the invincible Siegfried is 
victor, and Brunhilde yields, believing herself 
conquered by Gunther. They return to Burgundy, 
and soon Siegfried reminds Gunther of his prom- 
ise to give him Krimhilde to wife in return for 
the services rendered to him in Isenstein. The 
marriage feast of Gunther and Brunhilde is cele- 
brated by the marriage of Siegfried and Krim- 
hilde. 

The clashing of sword and lance awakens in 
Brunhilde her old love of battle, and Gunther 
finds his wife is by no means conquered. He goes 
to Siegfried with his sorrows, who answers: "I 
will again put on my mantle and fight with her, 
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and this time she shall be made to acknowledge 
her master." 

He was true to his word, and also took from Brun- 
hilde her girdle and ring, which he imprudently 
gave to his own gentle wife. Fourteen days the mar- 
riage festivities continue; then Siegfried returns 
to his own home, bringing his anxious parents 
a lovely and loving daughter. The father declares 
himself too old to reign, and has his son crowned 
king. For ten years they enjoy perfect happiness 
and have one child, a son, called Gunther. Brun- 
hilde and Gunther are not happy, for the queen 
is restless and hard to please. At last she per- 
suades her husband to send for Siegfried and Krim- 
hilde, saying how she longs to see them once more. 

They come and bring the old father, Sigis- 
mund, with them. Brunhilde goes to meet her 
guests in royal robes, surrounded by noble knights 
and ladies. Even in those days of barbaric splen- 
dor no one had ever seen such festivities as were 
now provided for the royal visitors. The knights 
came from every part of Burgundy, and there was 
no cessation of gayety. Even Brunhilde seemed 
to forget her spite and petty jealousy in the joy- 
ous uproar and revelry about her. 

On the eleventh day the two queens were watch- 
ing the tournament, when Krimhilde, full of wifely 
pride, said to Brunhilde: 
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" Look, sister, how handsome and stately my 
husband is; does he not deserve to be the first 
man in all the land?" 

" Art thou alone in the world with thy Siegfried; 
are not others to be admired as well as he?" 

"But only look how grand he is," continues 
Krimhilde, innocently. 

" That may be, but he is only Gunther's vas- 
sal!" 

" Indeed he is not ; he is greater than my brother 
Gunther, and do you think my brother would have 
given his royal sister to a vassal? " 

"Cease such useless strife; both my husband 
and Siegfried himself told me in Isenstein that he 
is Gunther's vassal. And, besides, do people show 
thee as much honor as they do me?" 

" No; because I am more modest, less exacting; 
but I will show thee to-day that I can precede thee 
in the church." 

Krimhilde arrayed herself in her richest robes, 
commanded her maidens to follow her, and went 
to the church. As she drew near she saw Brun- 
hilde waiting for her, who exclaimed: 

" Do not enter the church before me, the Queen." 

Then Krimhilde drew forth the girdle and ring 
and said: 

" It would have been better for thee hadst thou 
kept silent, for then I would never have told thee 
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the bitter truth. It was my husband who twice 
conquered thee and took from thee thy girdle and 
ring and gaye them to me. As proof of this, 
behold! Dost thou not recognize them?" 

Brunhilde was speechless with horror and 
amazement, and Krimhilde enters the church 
before her. 

Brunhilde is wild with anger and jealousy. 
When she is once more in her castle she calls her 
knights about her and demands vengeance on 
Siegfried. But who can fight with him? He is 
invisible when he chooses, and is also invincible. 
Hagen says: "He shall die, and if we cannot 
accomplish it by strength, we will by cunning." 

The first plan is to feign a war against Saxony, 
knowing well that Siegfried would at once offer 
his assistance, and they hoped by strategy to kill 
him on the march. Now, the cunning Hagen goes 
to Krimhilde, ostensibly to take leave of her and 
condole with her in regard to the approaching 
separation from her husband, but the real reason 
is to learn an important secret from her. 

She confides her sorrows and anxieties to him; 
with a wife's tender solicitude she spoke of the 
•dangers to which he so soon would be exposed. 

"But," says false Hagen, " is he not invincible? 
low useless to torture thyself thus." 

u True," she replies, "but there is one little spot 
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on the left shoulder which the dragon's blood 
did not touch, as a linden leaf fell on it while he 
bathed." 

" Then sew a red cross exactly over the spot, so 
that I may protect him." 

She was weak enough to believe him, and prom- 
ised to obey. 

He goes; he has learned all he wishes to know. 
They decide to give up the pretended march 
against Saxony and invite Siegfred to join a grand 
hunt; opportunity will not be wanting to kill 
him now, as they know where he is vulnerable. 
The preparations go merrily on, but Krimhilde 
is sad and dispirited. She begs Siegfried not 
to go. 

ts I have had terrible dreams concerning thee; 
remain with me; do not go to this hunt. I saw 
thee, as in a vision, pursued across a meadow by 
two wild boars, and all the flowers were crimsoned 
with thy blood." 

Man-like, he laughs at her idle fears, kisses her, 
and says: "What can befall me; am I not among 
friends?" 

The first day's hunt is drawing to a close. It 
has been a bright and joyous day for Siegfried; 
he has surpassed all others in skill and strength, 
and now the evening shadows are deepening, the 
day is almost dead, and, darker than the night 
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itself, the coils of treachery are gathering around 
the brave, true hero. 

The knights arrange themselves upon the green 
turf and begin the evening meal, but they com- 
plain there is no wine, not even water, to still 
their thirst. Hagen speaks: 

" There is a spring not far from here, famed foi 
its fine waters; let us go there and drink." 

" We will run for a wager," says Siegfried, and 
he with Gunther and Hagen start for the spring. 
They lay aside their armor before starting, but 
Siegfried retains his. Nevertheless he is first to 
reach the goal, and stands waiting for Gunther to 
drink first. During this time he lays aside his 
armor and stoops to drink — quickly Hagen re- 
moves Siegfried's weapons, and taking sure aim 
plunges his own spear through the shoulder of 
the defenceless man deep into his breast. It is 
only a few moments before all is over, yet even 
then the warm love he has ever borne his beauti- 
ful young wife asserts itself, and he turns to Gun- 
ther begging him to protect and care for her. 
'Neath the sighing boughs of the Odenwald he lies 
dead, and the bright wild flowers about him are 
crimsoned with his life's blood. Hagen has the 
body placed on the hero's shield, borne to Worms 
and laid before Krimhilde's door. In the morn- 
ing as her maidens precede her to matins, they ex- 
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claimed : " O, queen, here lies a dead knight." 
One glance reveals to her her terrible bereave- 
ment. Never again will the earth be glad for her I 
Her husband was her ideal of all that a noble, 
brave, true knight should be ; her lord, her king ; 
so far beyond all others in manly beauty, so true 
to friends, so magnanimous to enemies. And 
now, to be ensnared, murdered by false friends! 
It is more than the poor queen can bear, and long 
hours of unconsciousness bring temporary relief. 
His knights seek to avenge his death, but she 
says: " Shed no more blood; God will avenge 
us." 

As he lay in his richly inlaid casket in the old 
cathedral at Worms, the heartbroken grief of the 
sister fills the brothers with deepest remorse. 
They say: "We did not do it, sister, it was the 
robbers." "Then come touch the corpse," she 
replies. They do so, and as Hagen lays his hands 
on the body the blood begins to flow. "Ah ! 
I knew it, I knew it!" she mourns. The old 
father returns to his own country, but Krimhilde 
refuses to leave Siegfried's grave. She erects a 
home near it, and there she dwells, in deep sor- 
row, her only comfort, distributing among the poor 
and needy the Nibelungen treasure. The cruel 
Hagen will not leave the grief-stricken queen to 
her few and sad pleasures ; finally he wrests the 
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treasure from her and casts it into the Rhine, be- 
tween Lorsch and Worms. 

When her husband was buried she had restrained 
his knights, saying, " God will avenge us," and 
for thirteen years she had lived near Siegfried's 
grave, every feeling benumbed, swallowed up in 
unavailing sorrow for her lost love; but now she 
has suffered so many indignities at Hagen's hands 
that her heart is filled with hatred and intense 
longing for revenge. 

The wife of Etzel (Attila), king of the Huns, is 
dead, and his faithful vassal, Riidiger of Bechlarn, 
begs him to woo Krimhilde. Etzel consents, and 
sends Riidiger as his ambassador; long she refuses. 
Hagen also opposes it, fearing Krimhilde, should 
she become the wife of the formidable Etzel. 
After Riidiger has exhausted every possible argu- 
ment, he happens to say: " Every one who does: 
you an injury shall atone for it heavily through 
our hand." At once a new future opens before 
her; a future replete with vengeance on her ene- 
mies, especially on Hagen, her persecutor; yes, 
yes, she will rouse herself and live for this. 

Little does Riidiger know of the terrible motive 
which induces Krimhilde to wed his king. Soon 
after this she departs with him for her new home. 
Her brothers bring her as far as the Danube. She 
makes a short rest when they reach Riidiger's cas- 
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tie, and is most kindly entertained by his wife, 
Gotlinde. A little farther travel, and she is met by 
Etzel. Twenty-four tributary princes are in his 
train, and he is also accompanied by the great 
Dietrich of Berne, king of the Ostrogoths, at the 
head of his horsemen, and with his vassal Hilde- 
brand. 

They were just then guests at Etzel's court. 
With a mighty army Etzel moves on with his 
bride to Vienna, where the marriage is celebrated 
with a pomp and lavishness such as had never 
been seen and which lasted seventeen days. 

For thirteen years she has been queen of the 
Huns; her husband is gentle and kind; she has a 
lovely boy, Ortlieb ; her many subjects adore her, 
but her heart ever turns back to the love of her 
youth, and often her cheeks are wet with tears. 
Not for one moment has she lost sight of her re- 
venge; but how to bring it about is the perplexing 
problem ever before her mind. Finally she says to 
Etzel: " Long years have I been in a foreign land; 
I can no longer bear the absence of my kindred, 
for they say since none of my home seek me out, I 
am fugitive and banished, without kin and home." 
He is eager to comfort her, and sends an invita- 
tion to the Court of Worms to visit them in his 
castle in Hungary. Hagen is bitterly opposed to 
it, but they decide to go, well armed and with 
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many trusty vassals, among them the celebrated 
gleeman, Volker von Alzei. They are warned 
not to go by a dream of Queen Ute's; Hagen is 
again warned by a spirit of the water when they 
reach the Danube. They go on, however, and 
when they reach the territory of Rudiger they are 
royally entertained for some days, and the Queen 
Gotlinde and her daughter, the Princess Dietlinde, 
show every honor to the relatives of their queen. 
Soon the pleasure of all is increased by the be- 
trothal of Dietlinde and Gieseler, Krimhilde's 
youngest brother. They part with kind farewells, 
and Rudiger presents his favorite sword to Gemot 
as a token of life-long friendship. Then the train, 
3,000 vassals and 9,000 men-at-arms, moves on to 
its fate. 

After they have crossed the frontiers, Diet- 
rich goes forward to meet them. He, too, warns 
them, saying: " Do you not know that Krimhilde 
laments the hero of the Nibelungenland?" And 
again he tells them that every morning the wife of 
Etzel utters lamentations to Heaven over the dead 
Siegfried. 

When they appear, and Krimhilde sees the 
eagle helmets of the Nibelungen, she exclaims: 
" He who now will win my favor, let him think of 
my grief/ ' 

All are desirous to see Hagen, the slayer of Sieg- 
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fried. Hd is indeed formidable to look Upon — 
tall, broad-shoulderfed* hair besprinkled with 
gray, and dark, flierce, rovitig tejres. He towers 
above all about him. ThG army is quartered 
in the city; the knights are entertained at the 
castle with the three kings. Hagen and Vol- 
ker know there is to be a desperate struggle, and 
they swear to be true to each other, even unto the 
bitter end. Krimhilde espies them from her win- 
dow, seated upon a stone bench, while many Huns 
are gazing quietly and respectfully at them. She 
is frenzied with anger, and calls passionately upom 
her vassals to avenge her. Then, with her crowm 
upon her head, she goes down into the court-yard, 
at the head of sixty true men, armed to slay her 
enemies. She herself will confront the terrible 
Hagen and force him to acknowledge his guilt 
Hagen and Volker see the troops as they emerge 
from the stairway; only too well do they know 
what this foretells. As the queen nears them 
.Volker arises to greet her according to her high 
rank; Hagen not only remains sitting, but places 
across his knees Balmung, the renowned sword 
of Siegfried; at once she recognizes it. How 
often has she seen the red embroidered sheath, 
the golden belt, in the hands of Siegfried! She 
also recognizes the insolence, the deadly hatred, 
the taunts, conveyed in the daring and heartless. 
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act. She is beside herself with the recollections 
the sword recalls. She halts directly in front of 
him. 

il Who sent you here, Lord Hagen? You know 
what you have done for me." 

"Three kings have been invited here; they are 
my masters; I am their vassal. Where they are 
am I also." 

14 You know why I hate you. You slew Sieg- 
fried, and for that I must weep until death." 

"Why talk longer? Yes, I, Hagen — I slew 
Siegfried, the hero, because Krimhilde rebuked 
the beautiful Brunhilde. Let him avenge it who 
will." 

Thus war is declared, and the two Nibelungen 
arise and go unmolested into the king's hall, 
where their masters are to protect them, whate'er 
betide. That night the Huns attempt to surprise 
the Burgundians, but Hagen is too watchful. 
Etzel triea to be a true friend and host to his 
guests; but at a banquet a few days later Krim- 
hilde holds her five-year-old boy in her arms; all 
of the higher vassals of each king are present, 
when suddenly a messenger cries that the Nibe- 
lungen outside of the hall have been slain by the 
Huns. Instantly all is confusion; a hand-to-hand 
combat ensues, and Hagen slays the boy in his 
mother's arms. Etzel is roused to vengeance at 
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sight of his boy's blood; Krimhilde calls upon 
Dietrich to defend her, and he, enraged at such 
wanton cruelty, hastens to obey. He raises his 
clarion-like voice; in a moment his vassals sur- 
round him. Gunther says: " We have only to do 
with Etzel's vassals who hr.ve slain our followers; 
all may withdraw. 7 ' Etzel, his wife, Rudiger, and 
Dietrich, with his vassals, leave the hall. The 
fight is renewed and every Hun is killed. Hagen, 
carried away with victory, mocks the old king, 
Etzel, for having left the hall; mocks the poor 
queen in her bitter grief and humiliation. She 
attempts to urge the Huns forward; promises to 
fill EtzeFs shield with gold and give it to whoever 
will bring her Hagen's head. The Huns are 
defeated at each onset; night covers the ghastly 
scene, and the Nibelungen pent up in the hall ask 
to be allowed to come forth and die, as die they 
must, in the pure air, 'neath the friendly stars, 
with sword in hand. Shut in as they are seems ter- 
rible to the bold, hardy warriors; but a retribution 
more terrible by far awaits them. Their request 
is refused; Krimhilde sees in it a stratagem to 
escape, Her youngest brother pleads for his life; 
he reminds her of former days, when his love and 
sympathy sought to shield her from injury and 
insult. 

She is much moved, and says: " Deliver up Ha- 
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gen, and all the rest may go free." But the reply 
is: " Let us die with Hagen. He is our vassal; 
we will be faithful to him unto death.' 9 She is 
again foiled; in her mad rage she has the hall set 
on fire. Imagine the sufferings of the inmates! 
At last, to add to the horrors, burning portions of 
the roof begin to fall on them; they try to protect 
themselves with their shields; they quench their 
burning thirst in the blood of their enemies; but 
there is no thought of yielding. Etzel appeals to 
Riidiger to do his duty to his king. Was ever a 
noble heart placed in so trying a position ? He 
cannot be false to his king! Yet he shrinks with 
horror from slaying those who have so lately been 
his honored guests — and Gieseler, the noble bride- 
groom of his much loved child — how can he lift 
his hand against him! how be so false to all he 
has so lately professed to them in his own happy 
home, Bechlarn ! His sword given to Gemot as a 
token of life-long friendship; can he now turn 
upon them; is his knightly word worth nothing? 
But deep in the Teutonic heart, most sacred of all 
duties is that of faithfulness to the sovereign, and 
though his heart is torn with the deepest sorrow, 
yet the old knight does not long hesitate as to 
what is now his duty. Calling his vassals about 
him, he approaches the burnt ruins; his late guests 
appeal to his promised friendship; but they all 
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know there is one duty before which all others 
pale : that of lord to vassal and vassal to lord. 
Hagen's shield is broken, Riidiger reaches him his 
own and stands defenceless before his foes. The 
grim Hagen weeps at such magnanimity, and the 
other knights are deeply touched. Hagen, Volker, 
and Gieseler refuse to fight and retire. The battle 
begins ; Gemot and Riidiger clash — both are slain. 
Riidiger receiving his death blow from the 
sword he had bestowed upon Gemot, Hildebrand 
demands his body for burial, but this the Nibe- 
lungen scornfully refuse. Dietrich's vassals now 
take up the quarrel and the battle rages with re- 
newed fury. Hildebrand slays Volker, and is then 
attacked by Hagen, but he escapes badly injured- 
Gieseler and a Gothic prince fall fighting. Alone, 
in the midst of the slain, stand Gunther and Ha- 
gen, within the doomed hall ; Dietrich demands a 
surrender, Hagen refuses ; but both he and Gun- 
ther are bound and brought before Krimhilde. 
Dietrich recommends mercy ; Krimhilde demands 
the Nibelungen treasure. Hagen replies: " So long 
as one of my lords lives, I must not reveal the 
treasure." Gunther, the last of the line, is at once 
slain, and Krimhilde, bringing his bloody head, 
again demands of Hagen the treasure. But, stern 
and unyielding, he tells her : " It is now ended. 
Now is dead the noble Nibelungen king, as also 
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the young Gieseler and Gemot. No one knows 
now the place of the treasure but God and I alone. 
From thee, cruel woman, it shall be forever hid- 
den. " Nothing is left her but her loved Siegfreid's 
sword — " Balmung." She seizes it and slays Ha- 
gen, whose taunts and cruelties have embittered 
and ruined her life. Hildebrand is angered that 
she has refused the mercy his master begged, and 
Krimhilde falls by his hand. 

" This is the Nibelungen Lied." What does it 
teach us? Surely, a people sing of the qualities 
they most admire. What is the ruling character- 
istic of the poem? " Fidelity, fidelity even unto 
death!" What could be a grander example of 
fidelity than the scene in the royal hall, when both 
lord and vassal refuse to forsake each other, though 
this fidelity means death? Krimhilde's whole 
life is colored and shapened by her love and fidel- 
ity to Siegfried. The noble Riidiger does violence 
to his love for his daughter and her betrothed — to 
his ideas of honor towards his late guests — to be 
faithful to his king. 

It is the one redeeming quality of the grim and 
cruel Hagen. "This fidelity is the peculiar life 
element of the German people, and the real throb- 
bing heart of our epic." (Vilmar.) But we must 
remember it is a Pagan poet who tells us of 
Pagan times. Hosmer says: "All the motives 
3 
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of the characters are Pagan. Christianity does 
not affect events or persons. The heathenism 
may be yielding, but Christianity nowhere, as yet, 
takes hold; it is almost entirely confined to outer 
religious observances. A Foundation principle of 
the personages is the duty of revenge; it comes as 
a necessary sequel of fidelity, and is no less 
honored than fidelity." 

The poem consists of between 9,000 and 10,000 
lines. It is believed that Konrad, the secretary 
of Bishop Pilgrim of Passau, at the command of 
his master, was the first to collect or transmit to 
writing the lays handed down originally from 
generation to generation. It is mentioned by 
writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. During the fifteenth it seems to have been 
forgotten; it was much read, criticised and ad- 
mired in the eighteenth century; to-day it is con- 
sidered a revelation of primeval Germany. Schon- 
huth says: u It should be to the Germans all that 
Homer was to the Greeks." It does not present 
life in its manifold relations as Homer does; it 
teaches us one lesson, faithfulness to duty, and 
has a moral sensibility far beyond the Homeric 
poem. 

One hundred and fifty years ago the Swiss 
Bodmer discovered in the castle of Hohenems, in 
Switzerland, the manuscript of the poem, and as 
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it had no title, its closing words, " This is the 
Nibelungen Lied," were selected as most appro- 
priate. 

CHAPTER III. 

GUDRUN. 

The Nibelungen Lied is the German Iliad, as 
Gudrun, its companion piece, is the German 
Odyssey. It was written about 1250, fifty years 
later than the Nibelungen, and like this great 
poem, it is built upon old legends, the author 
being unknown. The story is of the sea, the scene 
is along the coast and among the islands of the 
German Ocean. It is more domestic, gentler in 
character than the heroic Nibelungen. 

The legend says: " Hettel, king of Friesland, 
desires to wed Hilda, daughter of King Hagen, of 
Ireland. He sends three of his trustiest vassals, 
Wate, Frut, and Horant, with well-prepared ships, 
many knights and followers, to Ireland. They pre- 
tend to be merchants driven away by Hettel, and 
send King Hagen rich presents, who promises 
them protection. Horant is a sweet singer, and 
is brought before the young princess to amuse 
her; he tells her of his master's wish to wed her, 
and she is induced to depart secretly with them 
for Friesland. The angry father follows, is de- 
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feated, but kindly treated, and the marriage of 
Hettel and Hilda is celebrated with much pomp. 
They rear two children, a son, Ortwin, and a 
daughter, Gudrun. The daughter is very beauti- 
ful, and has many suitors; at last she is betrothed 
to Herwig, king of Seeland. 

Hettel and Herwig go forth to battle with 
mutual foes, and Hartmuth, a rejected suitor, 
hearing this, determines, with the help of his 
father, Ludwig, to seize upon the maid and hurry 
her off while the land is in this unprotected state. 
Gudrun is captured, with her maids, and the rob- 
bers depart. Fearing no pursuit, they rest upon 
an island; the Wulpensand. 

Hettel and Herwig are recalled, and take by 
force the ships of a party of pilgrims bound for 
the Holy Land, their sails marked with the sign 
of the cross. Rapidly they pursue the Normans, 
who, seeing the fleet approach, see the cross, and 
are thus taken unawares. Hettel is slain as dark- 
ness falls over the scene, and the light of the new 
morning reveals the island deserted. The Nor- 
mans have left, taking Gudrun with them. 

Sorrowfully Ortwin, the brother of Gudrun, 
and Herwig sailed homeward. The Normans 
reach home, but Gudrun boldly declares she will 
be true to her plighted word and marry no one 
but Herwig. The old queen-mother, Gerlint, is 
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very cruel to her when she finds the maid cannot 
be induced to marry Hartmuth ; but Gudrun is 
firm, and thus thirteen weary years pass away. 

Queen Hilda has not forgotten her daughter; 
she is only waiting until the boys of her nation 
are old enough to bear arms; in the mean time 
good ships are built, and at the end of the time 
an expedition sets out to rescue Gudrun. There 
is a mighty battle; Ludwig and Gerlint are both 
killed, and the friends of Gudrun are victorious; 
she is restored to her lover, her mother, and her 
home. Ortwin marries Hartmuth's sister Ortrun, 
who has ever been kind and gentle to Gudrun in 
her long captivity. Hartmuth marries Hildburg, 
the faithful maid, who had shared every hardship 
with her royal mistress, Gudrun. 

"Both poems," says Gervinus, "are to the 
nation an everlasting glory. They reach across, 
as it were, into those old times, with their deeds, 
customs, and ideas, out of which the voices of 
discontented Roman enemies extolled the bravery, 
the trustiness, the chastity, of our venerable ances- 
tors. When we behold these poems, full of healthy 
strength, of sturdy, although rude, ideas of 
noble morals, we hear quite other testimonies 
speak for the ancestral excellencies of our stock 
than the dry declaration^ of the chroniclers; and, 
in germ, we shall already, among our fathers, find 
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the honor, the considerateness, and all the credit- 
able qualities which distinguish us to-day in the 
circle of European nations." 

There is another class of poetry — the animal 
legends — belonging to this period, which must 
not be forgotten ; like the " Nibelungen Lied " and 
" Gudrun," it was handed down orally for genera- 
tions and then committed to writing about the 
same time as these two epics. It was first written 
in Latin, in the Netherlands. During the thir- 
teenth century, a poet, Heinrich von Glichesare, 
gave the poem a new elaboration, and thus it 
came down to the eighteenth century, loved and 
cherished by the people. Then it was touched by 
the immortal Goethe and worked into that racy 
and humorous poem, "Reynard the Fox." As 
the loving grandmother, in the long winter eve- 
nings, gathers the little ones about her and tells of 
Reynard's cunning, Isegrimin's cruelty, and of the 
clever Dachs, she is culling the entertaining stories 
from the remotest periods — stories which have 
ever retained their freshness and interest, whether 
told in fable, poem, or story-book, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MINNESINGERS AND MASTER SINGERS. 

We will now consider that large body of poets 
belonging to the Hohenstauffen period, known as 
the Minnesingers. The term is, taken in its 
widest sense, applied to all poets of that time; 
but "Minne" means love, and should be more 
properly applied to the more elegant poets of the 
courts and castles, who sang of love, as did the 
•Troubadours of Southern Europe; but, unlike 
their southern brethren, they found in woman 
the symbol of all that is pure and elevating, while 
the Troubadours represented her as merely man's 
toy. An old Minnesinger tells us: "Die Frauen 
bringen den Menchen von der Holle zum Himmel." 

Of the 200 poets who have been known as Min- 
nesingers, no one has so honored women as 
Walter von der Vogelweide. Here is one of his 
love songs: " Thoroughly sweet and full of loveli- 
ness are pure women. There was never anything 
so lovely in air, or on earth, or in all the green 
meadows. Lilies and roses when they shine in 
the May dew, through the grass, and the song of 
little birds, are, compared with this charm, with- 
out color and sound. If one sees beautiful women 
that can refresh the troubled spirit and extin- 
guish at the same time all lamenting, when 

[39] 
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their sweet red lips entrancingly laugh in love, 
and arrows dart from their eyes to the bottom of 
man's heart." 

I will give the original of the above as a good 
specimen of old German : 

'Durhsiiezet und gebliiemet sint die reinen frouwen; 
ez wart nie niht so wiinnecliches an ze schouwen 
in liiften noch iif erden nocb in alien griienen ouwen. 
Liljen unde rosen bluomen, swa die liubten 
in meien touwen dur dazgras und kleiner vogele sane, 
daz ist gein solher wiinnebernden f roide kranc, 
swa man siht schoene frouwen. daz kan treiiben muot 

ernubten, 
Und leschet allez triiren an der selben stunt, 
so lieblich lache in liebe ir siiezer roter munt 
und strale uz spilnden ougen schieze in mannes herzen 

grunt." 

Vogelweide was of Swiss origin, and a contempo- 
rary of Frederic II., who gave him a stipend of small 
value. He was a devoted lover of nature, especially 
of birds, and at his death directed in his will that 
they should be fed daily on his grave, and the 
tombstone should have deep hollows in which 
they might drink. Our own Longfellow has so 
beautifully described the whole sweet story that I 
cannot refrain from giving it: 
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Walter von deb Vogelweide. 

Vogelweide the Minnesinger, 

When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister 

Under Wiirtzburg's minster towers. 

And he gave the monks his treasures — 

Gave them all with this behest : 
They should feed the birds at noontide 

Daily on his place of rest. 

Saying, " From these wandering minstrels 

I have learned the art of song ; 
Let me now repay the lessons 

They have taught so well and long." 

Thus the bard of love departed ; 

And, fulfiling his desire, 
On his tomb the birds were feasted 

By the children of the choir. 

Day by day o'er tower and turret, 

In foul weather and in fair ; 
Day by day, in vaster numbers, 

Flocked the poets of the air. 

On the tree whose heavy branches 

Overshadowed all the place ; 
On the pavement, on the tombstone, 

On the poet's sculptured face ; 

On the cross-bars of each window, 

On the lintel of each door, 
They renewed the War of Wartburg, 

Which the bard had fought before. 
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There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered 
Was the name of Vogelweide. 

Till at length the portly abbot 

Murmured, " Why this waste of food f 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood." 

Then in vain, o'er tower and turret, 

From the walls and the woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 

Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister's funeral stones, 

And tradition only tells us 

Where repose the poet's bones. 

But around the vast cathedral, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend 

And the name of Vogelweide. 

And we see he died in Wiirtzburgand was laid 
to rest 'neath her minster towers. 

Ulrich von Lichtenstein has given us a fine 
picture of his time in his poem " Frauendienst." 
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He was of a noble Austrian family, born about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and chose 
his lady-love when he was only twelve years old. 
Five years he serves her as a page (she is a mar- 
ried woman); then he takes possession of his 
ancestral castle and sends her many a love ditty, 
which she promptly returns. He has some de- 
formity of the mouth, and submits to a painful 
operation, hoping to be more acceptable to her. 
When rejecting one of his love-songs, she intimates 
that a true knight goes forth to accomplish grand 
deeds for one whom he truly loves. This so fires 
the knight's heart that he sallies forth and is vic- 
torious in many a well-contested tournament. At 
Brixen, his finger is injured, and he hears she is 
sorry for his misfortune. She sends him a melody, 
asking him to adapt it to words. He writes a flat- 
tering poem of woman's worth and purity; has 
the song bound in grass-green velvet, and the poor 
injured finger cut off and enclosed within the 
book and held firmly in its place with two gold 
clasps. This curious present she receives kindly, 
but tells him plainly she does not love him, but 
will keep the finger, as it was lost for her sake. 
The knight, however, was not discouraged, but 
remained true to her service for many years, and 
so fantastic were many of his adventures that he 
has been called the mediaeval Don Quixote. The 
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lady proved implacable, and he finally renounced 
her service. 

As we have given some outline of the popu- 
lar poetry of the Hohenstauffen period, we will 
now consider the court epic It is true, many 
pronounce the latter inferior to the former, because 
the former, founded upon the traditions of the race, 
transmitted orally, is thoroughly imbued with the 
very essence of its daily life, while the latter, if Ger- 
man material at all, is fashioned after foreign models* 

Yet, again, we should not judge the old court 
poets too harshly if they rebuilt with old mate- 
rials, for have not poets of all ages rung changes 
upon certain favorite themes ? 

Hartman von Aue gives us in his finest pro- 
duction, " Poor Henry," very much the same 
sweet story we read in Longfellow's " Golden 
Legend/' the same material furnishing each poetic 
mind, at periods so far separated, with food for 
two productions so beautiful. 

Another of these poets, Gotfried von Strass- 
burg, lives in his " Tristan and Isolde." 

Doubtless the greatest writer of the court epics is 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. He has left three 
epics, " Parzival," "Titurel," and " Willehalm." 
The most important of them is " Parzival." Fried- 
rich Schlegel says Eschenbach is the greatest of 
all German poets. Many think it is impossible 
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to say who is greatest, Eschenbach or Goethe; 
which work is finest, "Parzival" or "Faust." 
Eschenbach has given in his " Parzival" the most 
glowing and interesting picture of a true and 
noble knight. He is the son of King Gamuret 
and his wife Herzeloide. The father was a brave 
knight and died young; the mother, heart-broken, 
declares her son shall never be a knight; he shall 
never see or hear of knights. And she leaves her 
castle with her infant boy, taking only a few tried 
and trusty servants with her, and retires into a 
distant and isolated forest. The servants are for- 
bidden to speak of martial deeds, or sword, or 
lance, or knights. Time passes on; the child is 
now a noble and guileless youth, full of vague, 
unsatisfied longings. One day, while roving 
at will through the forest, he is confronted by 
such a spectacle as has never before greeted his 
eyes; in the bright noontide sun, mounted upon 
splendid steeds, came three knights in full silver 
armor. How it glitters and glistens ! Can it be 
the Infinite, the Unknown, of whom his mother 
has taught him, saying; " He is brighter than the 
sun, and He is thy Father and mine." 

He is amazed, afraid, though filled with admi- 
ration and reverence. The innocent boy falls upon 
his knees, begging them to have mercy on him, for 
he is assured they must be divine, these bright and 
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beautiful forms. They laughingly bid him rise, 
saying: "We are mortals, even as thou art mor- 
tal; we are knights." Then they show him their 
swords, lances, and shields; they tell him all that 
a true knight should be and do; they tell him of 
great battles fought and won, and then ride on, 
'leaving him alone in his great, gloomy forest His 
heart is aflame; he sees himself the hero of great 
knightly contests; he feels able, in his youthful 
enthusiasm, to conquer the whole world. Shape 
and form has suddenly been given to his vague day 
dreams. He must and will go forth into the world 
and take his place among his fellows. Hasten- 
ing to his mother he reveals all to her and begs 
for a horse and a sword. She is utterly dismayed; 
she finds he is no longer the guileless youth of 
yesterday, but a determined man, fired by ambi- 
tion ; he has eaten of the tree of knowledge, and 
her mother love, though strong and tender, can 
no longer keep him at her side. She implores 
him — ah! so lovingly — not to leave her. "Thou 
art all I have, my child." His answer is ever the 
same: "Mother, I must, I must go." She does 
not tell him who he is. Ignorant of his rank, he 
goes forth into the world. Through much tribula- 
tion borne with patience, and through misfortunes 
bravely vanquished, he at last fulfils his destiny 
and becomes chief of the " Tempeleisen," or Knights 
of the Holy Grail. 
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"Parzival" teaches us beautiful lessons of a 
soul purified through suffering; a soul made strong 
by successful battle with itself and the world. 

The trials and triumphs of the heroic knight — 
" the pure and guileless one " — have been most 
vividly placed before us in Wagner's opera, " Par- 
zival. " Haweis says: "In Parzival and Lohen- 
grin the knightly and religious elements are 
wedded together.' ' Again he is in Bayreuth to 
see the great master's work in its original home, 
with such surroundings as the master himself 
approved. He is treading " the long avenue out- 
side the city of Bayreuth that leads straight up 
the hill, crowned by the Wagner theatre — a 
noble structure architecturally — admirable, severe, 
simple, but exactly adapted to its purpose." He 
has entered the edifice, has listened to the first 
act of the opera, then on to the close of the second 
act. He has just witnessed the long interview be- 
tween Kundray, the enchantress, and Parzival, the 
" pure and guileless one," and seen this tempest- 
tossed sensual woman defeated by the spiritual 
nature of the knight. He continues: " The long 
shadows were stealing over the hills when I came 
out at the second pause. Those whom I met and 
conversed with were subdued and awed. What a 
solemn tragedy of human passion we have been 
assisting at. Not a heart there but could inter- 
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pret that struggle between the flesh and the spirit 
from its own experiences ; not one but knew the 
desperately wicked and deceitful temptations that 
came like enchantresses in the wizard's garden, to 
plead the cause of the devil in the language of high- 
flown sentiment or even religious feeling. Praise 
and criticism seemed dumb; we rather walked 
and spoke of what we had just witnessed like 
men convinced of judgment, and righteousness, 
and sin. It was a strange mood in which to come 
out of a theatre after witnessing what would 
be commonly called an ' opera.' I felt more than 
ever the impossibility of producing the Parzival in 
London, at Drury Lane or Convent Garden, be- 
fore a well-dressed company of loungers, who had 
well dined and were on their way to balls and 
suppers afterwards. I would as soon see the 
Oberammergau play at a music hall." The poet 
has blended harmoniously and beautifully the 
Celtic legend of Arthur and the magnificent legend 
of Montsalvage, the shrine of the Holy Grail. He 
was of noble birth but poor, and was a partici- 
pant in the Singers' War at the Wartburg, both 
in 1207 and 1208. When at last the well-contested 
prize was awarded, it was bestowed upon him." 

With the close of the thirteenth century closes 
the first period of bloom of German poetry. We 
hear nothing of German prose till the last half 
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of the fourteenth century. Strassburg is its birth- 
place, and the Cathedral its cradle. At this time 
a canon of the Strassburg Cathedral, the father 
of German history, one Fritsche Closener, writes 
a chronicle of Strassburg, especially intended for 
her citizens, and tells, among other things, of the 
terrible scourge of the fourteenth century, and of 
the burning of the Jews in the Rhine cities. 
Konigshoven, also a canon of the Cathedral, con- 
tinued Closeness work. 

Little can be said of German poetry or prose 
from the close of the thirteenth century to the 
time of Luther. Do not think Germany was idle. 
In the city of Frankford stands to-day the triple 
monument to Faust, Guttenburg, and Scheffer. 
Maintz and Strassburg are not behind in honor-* 
ing the inventors of the great art of printing. At 
Heidelberg and Prague universities were spring- 
ing up; German thinkers and scholars were busy 
writing, but as they discarded their mother tongue 
and wrote only in Latin, it can scarcely be criti- 
cised under the head of German literature; never- 
theless many illustrious names are to be found in 
this mediaeval Latin language, the product of Ger- 
man thought and study. In the fifteenth century 
the only genuine poetry is the volks-lieder songs 
of the people , who could neither read nor write 
and transmitted their ballads in the old way — 
4 
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orally. Herder, Goethe, Burger, and TJhland 
have preserved many of them for us. 

Very little is known of the origin of German 
drama. In the tenth century there is a nun, Hros- 
witha, of the Abbey of Gander sheim, who adapted 
Latin plays for performance in the monastery. 
In the universities and schools classic plays were 
acted and also dramas written by both teachers 
and scholars. Reuchlin is, however, considered 
to be the real founder of German drama. He came to 
Heidelberg as professor in 1497 and erected a stage 
in the home of Johann Kammerer von Dalberg. 
The students were the actors, and the plays were 
written in Latin. Luther encouraged the students 
at Wittenberg to act; Melancthon so encouraged 
this pastime that the schools of Saxony surpassed 
all other portions of Germany in their theatrical 
productions. There was the " Volk-Comodie," 
much enjoyed by the people; also the Schul- 
Comodie, which was often brilliant, especially in 
the Strassburg representation. In 1780, in the 
Karls-Schule, in Stuttgard, the birthday of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg was celebrated by playing 
Goethe's " Clavigo," and the leading part was taken 
by Frederick Schiller, then a student in the school, 
destined to soon entrance his countrymen with 
his first drama, " The Robbers. " 

At the close of the thirteenth century, among 
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the last of the Minnesingers, lived Heinrich Frau- 
enlob; he is buried in the old Cathedral of Mainz, 
and a bas-relief shows the coffin borne on the 
shoulders of women. Such was his burial, says 
tradition, for he was held in high esteem by the 
fair sex on account of the many poems he had 
written in their praise. 

He is said to stand at the transition point where 
we lose the knightly Minnesingers and find the 
burger Mastersingers. The passion to compose 
and sing grew among the mechanics of towns, 
until all were more or less affected by it; each city 
had its school, and they went from place to place 
engaging in contests; their festivals were held in 
church, town -hall, or in the open air. The vic- 
tors tricked themselves out bravely, a silver chain 
about the neck, and silver wreaths upon the head. 
Mastersinging was at its height at the time of the 
Reformation. After that it declined, and the last 
festival in its honor was held at Nuremberg, in 
1770. In 1838, there were four old masters at 
Ulm, who closed the long line of Mastersingers. 

Hans Sachs, born in Nuremberg in 1494, the 
son of a tailor, stands foremost among the Mas- 
tersingers. He was a shoemaker by trade, was a 
good citizen, and the head of a large and thrifty 
household; he studied much, and wrote six thou- 
sand and forty-eight separate pieces, making 
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thirty-four solid folio volumes of manuscript. 
He was a learned man for his time; was familiar 
with Teutonic and Celtic legends and the Italian ; 
was well-read in history- and mythology, and 
wrote upon many different subjects. The lite- 
rary world gradually lost sight of him; but Goethe 
and Wieland have brought him again into notice, 
and he is held as one of the truest and bravest 
figures that stood by Luther. Hosmer says of 
him: "His pieces are often tediously long and 
of weak wit, but all the honorable character- 
istics of the German middle class, the sturdy 
mechanic virtues, public spirit, honesty, com- 
mon sense, doughty moral worth of every kind, 
speak out of every tone and thought In the 
pieces now to be quoted there is a touch of irrev- 
erence, judging by our standards. To omit it, 
however, would be dispensing with something 
most characteristic of the man and time. It is 
what we see in the miracle-plays, and is to be con- 
sidered as the naivet6 of child-like souls, rather 
than as intentional disrespect towards what should 
be held sacred." 

Among other selections he gives the following: 

THE TAILOR AND THE FLAG. 

There was once a tailor in Strassburg, who was 
a famous workman. He saw, one night, the devil, 
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holding in his hand a flag thirty yards long, made 
out of the patches, of all materials and colors, 
which the tailor had stolen from the cloth of his 
customers. The frightened man cried out, tore 
his hair, and turned to the wall; the devil van- 
ished, and the tailor was restored to himself by 
being sprinkled with holy water. Soon the sick 
man could sit up in bed; he told the attendants 
the story and begged them, whenever he cut a gar- 
ment thereafter, to remind him of the devil and 
the flag. The tailor recovered; his attendants 
reminded him faithfully of the vision, which he 
bore thankfully for about a month ; but one day 
he was cutting a garment for a lady from a rich 
fabric. The admonition was given, but the tailor 
replied that he did not remember to have seen 
that particular color in the devil's flag, and appro- 
priated a piece. At length, the tailor died and 
came before the gate of Heaven. St. Peter asks 
who and what he is; and upon his reply, remarks 
that for many years no tailor has come to Heaven, 
and hesitates about admitting him. The tailor 
pleads that he is very cold. " Let me come in and 
warm myself; I'll only sit behind the stove an 
hour or two and then go." The pitying saint at 
length admits him, and the tailor curls down be- 
hind the stove. Word comes, meanwhile, that a 
pious old priest is going to die. At once, the Lord, 
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with all the heavenly host, hastily sweeps down to 
the earth, to conduct worthily to Heaven the soul 
of the good pastor of Vilzhoven. The tailor takes 
the opportunity Jto creep out and view the place. 
When he comes to the throne of the Lord, he 
audaciously seats himself upon it and enjoys the 
fine view, observing what is happening among all 
nations. At length he sees a poor woman hang- 
ing out on a hedge the clothes of herself and chil- 
dren, which she had just washed. As she goes 
away, a rich woman steals a handkerchief from 
the hedge and goes off with it, at which dishon- 
esty the tailor is so incensed that he takes in both 
hands the Lord's footstool, throws it at the woman, 
and cripples her so that she is hump-backed all 
her life after. Now, the host of Heaven is heard 
returning; whereupon the tailor creeps behind 
the stove. As the Lord resumes His seat He 
misses His footstool, and inquires of St. Peter 
what can have become of it. St. Peter charges 
the tailor with the theft, who is forthwith hunted 
out and placed on trial. The trembling culprit 
tries to excuse himself by telling the story of the 
theft of the handkerchief. "O tailor, tailor !" 
cries the Lord, " if, while you lived, I had thrown 
My footstool at you every time you stole anything, 
do you think there would have been a tile left in 
your house ?" 
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His native town honors him with a monument, 
and among those beautiful wall paintings by Kaul- 
bach, in the museum at Berlin, the last of the 
series, the era of the Reformation, represents 
many noble figures, who bravely strove in that 
great crisis, and Hans Sachs haa not been forgot- 
ten. Dressed in the plain work-a-day garb in which 
his intimates were wont to see him, he sits well in 
the foreground, with thoughtful mein, the head 
slightly turned aside, as though his trade is for the 
moment forgotten, while the active mind is far 
afield, intent on some of his many productions. 
Cobbler, shoemaker, though he was, yet he is 
awarded a prominent place amidst the prominent 
men of his era, an era big with events — religious, 
social, and political. 



CHAPTER V. 

MARTIN LUTHER. 

We do not propose to discuss Luther the man, 
or Luther the Reformer, but simply his influence 
upon German literature. 

In the great library at Berlin, protected by its 
glass case, is Luther's translation of the Bible, 
written in his own hand, 'neath the historic roof 
of the Wartburg. Aside from its religious worth, 
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it has been of untold value in developing the beau- 
ties of the German tongue, and giving it form and 
secure foundation. At this time, there were nu- 
merous dialects, none of which predominated. The 
speech which he chose in his Bible soon became 
the speech of the people, for the Bible kept pace 
with the Reformation, reached the people wherever 
the Protestant faith was accepted, and was for a 
long time, we may say, the only reading book in 
their hands. " No hut so small, no household so 
poor, that Luther's Bible did not enter; it became 
for the people not merely a book of devotion, but 
the staple reading. It contained the whole spirit- 
ual world, in which the young grew up, to which 
the old returned, from whose contents the weary 
and heavy-laden got relief in the pressure of the 
day. For the keeping of our national spirit 
sound, undestroyed by fashionable folly or aping 
of the foreigner, this book was the panacea. Out 
of the simple households of our country farmers, 
our citizens, and peasant families, to which Luther 
was everything, proceeded, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the reformers of our national culture; and 
when they began to purify our beautiful language 
they referred back to the inexhaustible treasury of 
this book." (Ludwig Hausser.) 

Writers and speakers founded their language on 
what Luther had given them, and thus it became 
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the people's very own. In every term and sen- 
tence he sought diligently to speak as the people 
spoke, often frequenting the market-place and other 
public places that he might catch some term, some 
expression, in the mouth of the work-a-day world 
which would enable him to express most forcibly, 
intelligently, and intelligibly to the masses what 
he wished to say. His one great aim was to speak 
to the people in their own vernacular, freed from 
all dialect. He always said: "I cannot use palace 
and court words, when Christ says: k Ex abun- 
dantia cordis, os loquitur 1 — If I followed the 
asses I shall, translate: from the superfluity of 
the immaterial part proceedeth the utterance/ 
Tell me, is that German? What German un- 
derstands talk like that? What is ' superfluity of 
the immaterial part' to the German? That will * 
no German say. But thus speaks the mother in 
the home, and the common man : ' If the heart's 
full, the mouth'U out with it/ " Luther has given 
us sermons, poems, letters, and dissertations. 
Often he is the gentle, quiet instructor, again the 
fiery, enthusiastic expounder, sometimes crushing 
in his sarcasm and mockery. He was a grand ora- 
tor, swaying equally the cultured and uncultured. 
He was a child of the people, and his comparisons 
are often homely. In the preface of his House- 
hold Sermons, he says: "God be praised, the Bible 
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is open, with rich and useful books of many learned 
.men, wherein a Christian may well rejoice. As 
the saying is, ' the cow goes in grass up to her 
belly/ so we now are richly provided with pasture 
of the Divine Word. God grant that we may feed 
gratefully and become fat and strong from it be- 
fore a drought conies." 

Here is his vigorous language in regard to com- 
pulsory education: "I hold that the government 
ought to compel subjects to send their children to 
school. If it can compel subjects who are equal 
to it to carry spear and musket when the wars 
come, how much more can, and ought, it to com- 
pel the children to go to school because a worse 
war is to be fought; that with the harmful devil, 
who goes around sucking at cities and kingdoms 
until he draws out all the good people and leaves 
a mere, worthless shell behind, with which, the 
yelk being gone, he can fool as much he chooses." 
Speaking of women, he says : " Women are adorned 
and graced with God's blessing and maternal 
honor, and we are all conceived, born, nourished; 
and brought up by them. I myself often feel 
great pleasure and entertainment when I see how 
women are adapted to the care of children. How 
skilfully do even little girls manage when they 
carry babies ! How mothers sport with delicate, 
comforting gestures and movements when they 
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quiet a weeping child or lay it in the cradle ! 
Let a man undertake that now, and he will be 
like a camel trying to dance. " To illustrate his 
gentle love for his family, read the following 
letter to his little son, written in 1530, when his 
heart was oppressed with many cares and his very 
life was in danger: 

u Grace and peace in Christ, my dear little son ! 
I love to see that you are learning well, and pray 
diligently. Go on in that way, my little boy. 
When I come home I will bring you a pretty pres- 
ent. I know a pretty, cheerful garden. Many 
children go into it; they have little golden coats 
on, and pick beautiful apples under the trees, and c \ 
pears, and cherries, and plums; they sing, jump, 
and are happy; they have nice little horses, too, t 
with golden bits and silver saddles. Then I asked 
the man who owns the garden whose the children 
were. He said : l These are the children that love to 
pray, learn, and are good.' Then I said : ' Dear sir, 
I have a little son, too, called Johnny Luther; he 
would like to come into the garden, too, so that 
he could see nice apples and pears, ride on such 
handsome horses, and play with these children.' 
1 Then/ said the man, l if he loves to pray, learns, 
and is good, he shall come into the garden — Lip- 
pus and Jost, too; and if they all come together 
they shall have whistles and drums, lutes, and all 
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kinds of fiddles; they shall dance, too, and shoot 
with little cross-bows.' And he showed me a 
pleasant meadow in the garden there, arranged 
for dancing; there hung golden whistles, drums, 
and silver cross-bows. I said to the man: 'Ah! 
dear sir, I will go as quick as I can and write all 
this to my little boy, Johnny, so that he may pray 
industriously, learn well, and be good, so that he 
can come in the garden. But he has a nurse, 
Lehne; he must bring her with him/ Then the 
man said: 'It shall be so; go and write him so.' 
Therefore, dear little son, Johnny, learn and pray 
in confidence, and tell Lippus and Jost to do so, 
too. Then you shall come to the garden together." 
Here is also another letter written to friends 
about the same time, and when he was in the cas- 
tle at Coburg, harassed with many cares: "There 
is a thicket immediately before our window, like 
a little forest, where the jays and the crows are 
holding a diet. There is such a going to and fro, 
such a crying day and night without ceasing, as 
if they were all drunk or crazy. Old and young 
chatter so confusedly I am surprised that voice 
and breath can endure so long. I should much 
like to know whether there are any such chivalry 
with you. It seems to me they must have assem- 
bled here from the whole world round about. I 
have not yet seen their kaiser, but their great peo- 
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pie parade and trail before our eyes, clothed not in 
a very costly way, but simply, all in color of one 
kind. They are all alike black, and all alike gray- 
eyed, but with a charming difference between the 
young and the old. They care not for great pal- 
aces and halls; their hall is arched with the 
beautiful broad Heaven, their floor is paved with 
fresh green branches, and their walls are as wide 
as the world. They ask not for horses and accou- 
trements. They have feathered wheels, so they 
can fly from the guns and escape wrath. There 
are great powerful lords, but what they conclude 
I know not as yet. So much I learned from an 
interpreter. They propose a mighty campaign 
against wheat, barley, oats, and all kinds of corn 
and grain ; and many a knight will be here and 
do great deeds. So, here we sit at the diet, listen 
and look on with great joy and love, seeing how 
the princes and lords, with all the high orders of 
the empire, sing and enjoy themselves so merrily." 

How gently, but humorously, does he adminis- 
ter a lesson of mercy to an old servant: 

"We thrushes, black-birds, finches, jays, to- 
gether with other pious and honorable birds, who 
this autumn are to travel over Wittenberg, beg to 
say that we are credibly informed that one Wolf- 
gang Lieberger, your servant, has undertaken a 
great piece of mischief, having bought dearly 
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some old spoiled nets, out of great anger and 
hatred towards us, therewith to set up an aviary, 
and proposes to prevent, not only our dear friends, 
the finches, but us all, from having the freedom of 
flying in the air and picking grains on the earth — 
the freedom given us by God. Since, therefore, 
/we poor free birds are in this way thrown into 
great anxiety, our humble and friendly request to 
you is that you will dissuade your servant from 
the mischief. If he cannot be restrained from 
alluring us with corn, and getting up in the morn- 
ing early to go to his snares, then we will avoid 
Wittenberg in our flight. We will pray God to 
stand in his way, and that he may some day see, 
instead of us, frogs, locusts, and snails; and at night 
be marched over by mice, fleas, and bed-bugs, so 
that he may forget us, and not prevent our free 
flight — given in our heavenly seat under the trees." 

How much tender counsel, how much kindly 
reproof, how much love for all of God's creatures, 
however insignificant, what a keen reading of hu- 
man nature, we find in these letters, addressed to 
those nearest and dearest to him — to those who 
knew and loved him best. 

He has left us a great gift in his hymns — so full of 
joyous faith! so soul-inspiring! The grandest is 
Em' feste Burg ist unser Gott (A mighty fortress 
is our God) : 
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A mighty fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing ; 
Our Helper He, amid the flood 

Of mortal ills prevailng ; 
For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek to work us woe ; 
His power and craft are great, 
And armed with cruel hate, 

On earth is not his equal. 

And though this world with devils filled, 

Shall threaten to undo us, 
We will not fear, for God has willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 
The prince of darkness grim, 
We tremble not for him ; 
His rage we can endure, 
For lo ! his doom is sure ; 
One little word can fell him. — Hedge. 

♦ 
Conzenius, a Jesuit, said: " The hymns of Lu- 
ther have killed more souls than his books and 
speeches." Thirty-seven are attributed to him — 
five are original, the others are taken from the 
Latin and German. What has Heinrich Heine, 
the unbeliever, the scoffer, to say of this great 
man? 

u He was not only the greatest, but also the most 
German, man of our history. The same man who 
could scold like a fish-wife could be soft, too, as a 
tender maiden. He was often wild as a tempest 
which uproots an oak and then soft as a zephyr 
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which caresses a violet. He possessed something 
original, incomprehensible, miraculous, as we find 
it among all providential men. Glory to Luther! 
Eternal glory to the beloved spirit, to whom we 
owe the saving of our most precious possessions, 
and on whose benefits we yet live. He gave to the 
spirit its body — namely, to the thought the word. 
In his translation of the Bible, he created the Ger- 
man language, and the old book is an eternal 
source of renewal for our tongue. We owe to 
the grand Luther the spiritual freedom which the 
later literature needed for its development. He 
created for us the language in which the new lite- 
rature could express itself. He himself also opens 
this literature. It begins with him; his spiritual 
songs are the first important memorials of it, and 
already announce its particular character. Who- 
ever, therefore, proposes to speak about modern 
German literature must begin with Luther." 

Even his impious lips were hushed before such 
moral grandeur ! Germany has given him a splen- 
did memorial, which stands in the public park in 
the old city of Worms, where the crisis of his life 
was enacted. Beneath the figure, are the words 
uttered before the diet: " Here I stand. I cannot 
do otherwise. God help me." A passing wind 
could have borne the words as far as the spot 
where the monument now stands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DURING THE TWO HUNDRED YEARS FOLLOWING. 

Very little can be said of German literature 
during the two hundred years following Luther's 
death. England had enjoyed her Elizabethan 
age, and France the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
while Germany lay cold and dead 'neath the woes 
of the thirty years' war, and the dark clouds of want 
and suffering which for so many years followed 
it. But its day of sunlight was approaching — 
sunlight all the more dazzling for the deep dark- 
ness, political and literary, which preceded. In 
1729, Lessing, the herald of the coming day, was 
born, and as the eighteenth century rolls on, and 
the nineteenth unfolds before us, Germany's fields 
in literature, art, science, and political greatness 
and military renown are bewildering in their 
immensity and brilliancy. Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, and many other great poets, the brothers 
Grimm — Haydn, Mozart, Wagner — Alexander 
and Wilhelm von Humbolt — Emperor William 
and his son Frederick William, Otto von Bis- 
marck, Von Molcke, Prince Frederick Karl, and 
many other great names will be known and hon- 
ored as long as mankind holds in high esteem 
great intellect, true nobility of character, and 

5 [65] 
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moral worth. Germany is to-day what her truest 
sons have ever most ardently desired — united! 
Arminius commenced the great work. It was the 
dream of Barbarossa's life. The Great Elector and 
Frederick the Great continued it, and the consum- 
mation was reached, when in 1871, the Prussian 
King was crowned at Versailles, Emperor William 
— Emperor of united Germany. The Fatherland 
was ever beautiful, but to-day it has added 
strength to its beauty. It is like some mighty 
giant, who, after long slumber, at last rouses him- 
self and takes his true position among his fellows. 
Germany had many learned men during the two 
hundred years referred to, but they persistently 
wrote in Latin ; therefore their works have passed 
into oblivion, while poetic shoemakers and vagrant 
lampooners, whom they held in contempt, are 
still known and some are held in honor. Johann 
Fischart appears in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century and is much praised as both poet 
and prose writer. At the beginning of theThirty 
years' war, Martin Opitz von Boberfeld was the 
leader of a group of poets known as the " First 
Silesian School.'' He wrote in German and in- 
fluenced others to do the same; therefore, all 
praise be to him for this, though he and his fol- 
lowers have left nothing of note, except his criti- 
cal treatise " Von der Deutschen Poeterei." Lohen- 
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stein and Hoffmanswaldau are, somewhat later, 
the leaders of the " Second Silesian Schpol," which 
left nothing of real merit. The beautiful hymns 
of Paul Flemming and Paul Gerhardt are the most 
valuable poetic productions of this barren period. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. 

In glancing over the literary horizon of the 
eighteenth century, what figure stands so boldly 
forth, criticising and challenging criticism, as 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing? Indeed, if he is any- 
thing he is a critic, but we must understand the 
word in its highest acceptation. In the fields of 
literature, art, science, poetry, religion, and morals 
we find him boldly, uncompromisingly dividing 
the wheat from the tares, and wherever we find 
him the air is all the purer for his coming. 
Madame de Stael says that in Germany alone 
has literature been born of criticism, and it was 
the great Lessing who furnished the Promethean 
spark to kindle so glowing a fire. Had his criti- 
cisms never been written, German art and litera- 
ture could never have reached the development it 
has to-day. But for a Lessing we could have had 
neither a Goethe or a Schiller. Through his 
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" Laokoon " he produced as great a change in ideas 
concerning poetry, painting, and sculpture as Sir 
Isaac Newton did in another field. All the world 
owes him honor, thanks, and gratitude for this 
great work; but the German nation owes him 
highest honor and deepest gratitude, not only for 
the valuable literature he has bequeathed them, 
but for their very mother tongue itself. Upon the 
great brilliancy of Germany's poetical fame of the 
thirteenth century there followed deep darkness 
and silence. Then came the horrors of the Thirty 
Years' War, when poetry, art, and literature ceased 
to exist; music, that art of arts, the grand pro- 
ductions of Handel and Bach, were the only com- 
fort left poor Germany in this long night of horror 
and despair. The higher circles of society looked 
about them for some relief in this intellectual 
dearth, and found comparative satisfaction in the 
writings of the great French poets. Thus French 
soon became the language of the cultured, and the 
mother tongue seemed doomed, in spite of what 
Luther's Bible had effected, and although it had 
caused the lower classes of society to hold fast to 
the German tongue. It is at this critical time that 
Lessing arises as a brilliant star in the dark heavens, 
elevating the language, giving it a firm foundation 
and position, permeating it with strength and 
decorating it with beauty. 
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Germany's Muse Temple, so long closed, he 
threw wide open with firm hands, letting the rosy 
morning light stream into its magnificent spaces, 
lighting the torch upon its altar, on which he 
placed a threefold offering — Nathan the Wise, 
Emilia Galotti, and Minna von Barnhelm ; where 
later we see two of its priests standing with clasped 
hands — Goethe and Schiller. 

It was only in the reign of Frederick William 
III. that when his lovely young queen, the beloved 
Louise of Prussia, issued a mandate to the effect 
that as hers was a German court, only German 
should be spoken in her palaces, the mistress of 
ceremonies went weeping to the king, begging him 
to allow the French language to be continued, " as 
no educated person would be willing to speak the 
uncouth German.' ' He replied he knew of no lady 
in all the realm so able to decide this question as 
his royal wife, and her orders were to be carried out. 
In 1750 Voltaire, writing from Potsdam, says: "I 
find myself in France here. Our language alone 
is spoken. German is only for soldiers and horses ; 
it is only necessary for the journey. ,, 

Lessing was a man of the greatest integrity; had 
he been able to fawn, ever so little, how different 
would his life have been. But, as he said, "My 
knees were not made to bend." Sycophants seized 
the prizes, while he in his sturdy manhood, with 
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all his grand talents and acquirements, stood 
threadbare and hungry. 

He was born January 22, 1729, in the little 
town of Kamenz, in Saxony. He was the first 
born in a family of several brothers and sisters. 
The family was of Wendish origin, respected and 
respectable, quite learned, and most severely Luth- 
eran. 

In June, 1741, he entered the school of St. Afra, 
in Meissen, a Fiirstenschule endowed by the Elec- 
tor Maurice, of Saxony. It had been formerly a 
monastery. Here, after five years of arduous 
study, he is pronounced as over-ripe for future 
advancement; "a horse that needs double fod- 
der," says Professor Graber — a name still known 
among scholars. In September, 1746, he was 
matriculated at Leipsic as theological student, 
but it soon became clear that position in life would 
be impossible for him. He neglected his studies, 
and we find him associated with a theatrical com- 
pany under the direction of Frau Neuber. His 
play, "The Young Scholar," commenced at Meis- 
sen and finished at the Leipsic University, appears 
on the stage in that city in January, 1748. 

This and many exaggerated stories which they 
hear strike terror to the loving hearts in the quiet 
parsonage at Kamenz. The father sends him a 
letter of passionate denunciation of his mode of 
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living, upbraids him with certain poems of an 
amorous nature and with the company he keeps- 
Lessing is deeply hurt, thoroughly angered, and 
indignant. He says to a friend: " I can truthfully 
say with Ovid, my life is sober, though my muse 
be gay." 

At last, there seems no way to pluck the brand 
from the burning, to bring the prodigal home, 
unless they resort to subterfuge, and the father 
writes: " Set out instantly on receipt of this; thy 
mother is sick to death, and wishes to speak with 
thee before her end." Without one moment's 
delay, without even providing himself with an 
overcoat, he set out in the bitter winter weather, 
and arrived in a most miserable plight. As the 
delighted but repentant mother clasps him to her 
heart, she exclaims: " My son, how could you be 
so imprudent, and in such weather, too! " " Dear- 
est little mother (Mutterchen), did you not desire 
it? I am only so relieved your illness was all a 
mistake," is the bright, generous, noble answer. 
Not one word of reproach for the deceit practiced 
upon him, for the unjust suspicions of the loved 
ones, nor for all the agony of suspense endured 
in that long, tedious journey! Truly such a heart 
is above all smallness, all bitterness ! 

In the following April he returned to Leipsic as 
medical student, but for good reasons determined 
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to matriculate in Wittenberg, and settled down to 
spend the winter there, but the love of the drama 
still holds him in bondage, and he- writes The 
Woman Hater, Woman and Woman, Justin, and 
other plays. 

By November this life has become intolerable, 
and he suddenly flies to Berlin, renouncing his 
university career and all the honors to be won 
thereby, and throws himself into literature. He 
is now in his twenty-first year, and from this time 
till his death he woos the literary muse, often in 
sore distress and dire poverty. 

Even in his married life the same sad fate at- 
tends him. Engaged for years to Eva Konig, the 
widow of a Hamburg silk-manufacturer, they 
were unable to marry on account of cramped 
means, and when at last this blessing was granted 
them, their happiness was only for one short year. 
At the end of that time, January 10, 1777, she 
passed away, leaving their little home at Wolfen- 
buttel desolate and the husband broken-hearted. 

But he was not one to succumb to sorrows — his 
self-control is marvellous. For three years longer 
he struggles on, broken in health, sick at heart, 
but giving us some of the finest of his works : 
"The Education of the Human Race," "The Con- 
versations with Freemasons," and lastly that 
brightest jewel in his works, " Nathan the Wise." 
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He was a man of many bitter disappointments 
and sorrows, but the heart was far too noble and 
loving to be soured or embittered. On the con- 
trary, it seemed to open his sympathies for all suf- 
fering humanity. Where is a nobler work with a 
nobler aim than his " Vindication s," written while 
in Wittenberg? He says: "I can have no more 
agreeable occupation than to muster the names 
of famous men, examine their right to immor- 
tality, brush away from them undeserved spots, 
separate from their real greatness the result of 
their weaknesses — in short, do everything in a 
moral way which the superintendent of a picture- 
gallery does in a physical way." Several great 
names owe to him that the shadow has fallen from 
their memory. 

In his beautiful comedy, Minna von Barnhelm, 
he endeavors to show how unnecessary is the feel- 
ing of hostility between Prussia and Saxony. It 
was written just after the close of the Seven Years' 
War, and the lessons are most nobly taught. 

Emilia Galotti, said to be the finest German 
tragedy, holds up to scorn and execration the 
lives of certain rulers of that day. The scenes 
are in Italy ; but the veil is so thin one reads 
with ease between the lines. 

Let us hear his ideas of true patriotism : " Ac- 
cording to my way of thinking, the reputation of 
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the zealous patriot is the very last that I should 
covet; that is, of patriotism which teaches me to 
forget that I am a citizen of the world.' ' 

He called himself a searcher after truth, not a 
teacher of truth. His wish was not to impress 
upon man certain views, but to rouse man to 
think and search for himself. He says: "Not the 
truth in whose possession a man is, or believes 
himself to be, but the earnest efforts which he has 
made to attain truth, makes the worth of the man. 
For it is not through the possession, but through 
the search for truth, that his powers are strength- 
ened, in which alone his ever-growing perfection 
exists. Possession makes him calm, indolent, 
proud. If God held all truth in His right hand, 
and in His left the ever-living desire for truth; if 
He said to me, Choose, I should, even though with 
the condition that I should remain forever in 
error, humbly incline towards His left, and say: 
"Father, give; pure truth is for Thee alone." 

On the evening of February 15, 1781, he 
entered into rest — gently, without a struggle. 

His life was not all losses and disappointments. 
His friends were many and warm, and the one 
essential thing for which he so longed he lived to 
see — a new generation, full of hope, ambitions, 
pressing on to the goal which he had pointed out 
to them. The great giant in German literature, 
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Goethe, he lived to see in his fullness, and to know 
Schiller through his " Robbers." He fought many 
battles, but he loved conflict, and always con- 
quered. And now, sleeping softly with the lau- 
rels about his coffin, we will say to the hero, 
"Auf wiedersehen." 

Minna von Barnhelm is full of pathos and 
humor. Major Tellheim has, through much mis- 
fortune, fallen into arrears with his landlord, who 
in the Major's absence has his belongings removed 
into much less agreeable rooms. Just, the most 
faithful of servants, has been up all night watch- 
ing for his master's return. The scene will explain 
itself. 

[Translated by J. J. Holroyd E. BelL] 

ACT I. 
SCENE I. — JUST. 

Just (sitting in a corner and talking while 
asleep): Rogue of a landlord! You treat us so? 
On, comrade! Hit hard! (He strikes with his 
fist, and wakes through the exertion.) Ha! there 
he is again ! I cannot shut an eye without fighting 
with him. I wish he got but half the blows. Why, 
it is morning! I must just look for my poor mas- 
ter at once. If I can help it, he shall not set foot 
in this cursed house again. I wonder where he 
has passed the night? 
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SCENE II. LANDLORD, JU8T. 

Landlord: Good morning, Herr Just; good 
morning I What, up so early! or shall I say up 
so late? 

Just: Say what you please. 

Landlord: I say only good morning! and that 
deserves, I suppose, that Herr Just should answer 
" Many thanks." 

Just: Many thanks. 

Landlord: One is peevish if one can't have one's 
proper rest. What will you bet the Major has not 
returned home, and you have been keeping watch 
for him ? 

Just: How the man can guess everything! 

Landlord: I surmise, I surmise. 

Just (turns round to go): Your servant! 

Landlord (stops him): Not so, Herr Just! 

Just: Very well, then, not your servant! 

Landlord: What, Herr Just? I do hope you 
are not still angry about yesterday's affair? Who 
would keep his anger all night? 

Just: I; and over a good many nights. 

Landlord: Is that like a Christian? 

Just: As much as to turn an honorable man 
who cannot pay to a day out of doors into the 
street. 

Landlord: Fie! Who would be so wicked? 
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Just: A Christian inn-keeper. My master! 
such a man ! such an officer ! 

Landlord : I thrust him from my house into the 
streets? I have far too much respect for an offi- 
cer to do that, and far too much pity for a dis- 
charged one ! I was obliged to have another room 
prepared for him. Think no more about it, Herr 
Just. (Calls.) Hullo! I will make it good in 
another way. 

(A lad comes.) Bring a glass; Herr Just will 
have a drop; something good. 

Just: Do not trouble yourself, Mr. Landlord. 
May the drop turn to poison, which — but I will 
not swear; I have not yet breakfasted. 

Landlord (to the lad, who brings a bottle of 
spirits and a glass) : Give it here ; go. Now, Herr 
Just; something quite excellent; strong, delicious, 
and wholesome. (Fills it, and holds it out to 
him.) That can set an over-taxed stomach to 
rights again ! 

Just: I hardly ought; and yet why should I let 
my health suffer on account of his incivility? 
(Takes it, and drinks.) 

Landlord: May it do you good, Hen Just! 

Just (giving the glass back): Not bad! But, 
Landlord, you are nevertheless an ill-mannered 
brute! 

Landlord: Not so, not so! Come, another glass; 
Qi}$ cannot stand upon one leg. 
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Just (after drinking) : I must say this much — 
it is very good, very good ! Made at home, Land- 
lord? 

Landlord: At home, indeed ! True Dan tzig, real 
double distilled ! 

Just: Look ye, Landlord; if I could play the 
hypocrite, I would do so for such stuff as that; but 
I cannot, so it must out. You are an ill-man- 
nered brute, all the same. 

Landlord: Nobody in my life ever told me that 
before. But another glass, Herr Just; three is 
the lucky number! 

Just: With all my heart! (Drinks.) Good stuff, 
indeed; capital! But truth is good also; and, 
indeed, Landlord, you are an ill-mannered brute, 
all the same ! 

Landlord : If I was, do you think I would let 
you say so? 

Just: Oh! yes; a brute seldom has spirit. 

Landlord: One more, Herr Just; a four-stranded 
rope is the strongest. 

Just: No, enough is as good as a feast! And 
what good will it do you, Landlord? I shall stick 
to my text till the last drop in the bottle. Shame, 
Landlord, to have such good Dantzig and such bad 
manners. To turn out of his room in his absence 
a man like my master,, who has lodged at your 
house &boye a year; from whom you have had 
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already so many shining thalers; who never owed 
a heller in his life; because he let payment run 
for a couple of months, and because he does not 
spend quite so much as he used. 

Landlord : But suppose I really wanted the room 
and saw beforehand that the Major would willingly 
have given it up if we could only have waited some 
time for his return ! Should I let strange gentle- 
folk like them drive away again from my door? 
Should I wilfully send such a prize into the clutches 
of another inn-keeper? Besides, I don't believe 
they could have got a lodging elsewhere. The inns 
are all now quite full. Could such a young, beau- 
tiful, amiable lady remain in the street? Your 
master is much too gallant for that. And what 
does he lose by the change? Have not I given 
him another room ? 

Just: By the pigeon-house, at the back, with a 
view between a neighbor's chimneys. 

Landlord : The view was uncommonly fine before 
the confounded neighbor obstructed it. The room 
is otherwise very nice, and is papered — 

Just: Has been. 

Landlord: No; one side is so still. And the lit- 
tle room adjoining; what is the matter with that? 
It has a chimney, which perhaps smokes some- 
what in the winter — 
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Just: But does very nicely in the summer. I 
believe, Landlord, you are mocking us into the 
bargain ! 

Landlord. Come, come; Herr Just, Herr Just — 

Just: Don't make Herr Just's head hot. 

Landlord: I make his head hot? It is the Dant^ 
zig does that. 

Just: An officer, like my master! or do you 
think that a discharged officer is not an officer, 
who may break your neck for you ? Why were 
you all, you landlords, so civil during the war? 
Why was every officer then an honorable man, 
and every soldier a worthy, brave fellow? Does 
this bit of peace make you so bumptious ? 

Landlord: What makes you fly out so, Herr 
Just? 

Just: I will fly out. 

The Major, knowing he has no means to repay 
Just for his services, and yet not wishing to give 
this as a reason, tells him he is displeased with 
some of his conduct, and bids him bring his ac- 
counts and they must settle and part. 

SCENE VIII. — JUST; MAJOR VON TELLHEIMo 

Major T.: Is that you, Just? 
Just (wiping his eyes) : Yes. 
Major T.: You have been crying? 
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Just: I have been writing out my account in 
the kitchen,, and the place is full of smoke. Here 
it is, sir. 

Major T. : Give it to me. 

Just: Be merciful with me, sir; I know well 
that they have not been so with you ; still — 

Major T.: What do you want? 

Just: I should sooner have expected my death 
than my discharge. 

Major T.: I cannot keep you any longer; I must 
learn to manage without servants. (Opens the 
paper and reads.) 

"What my master, the Major, owes me: Three 
months and a half wages, six thalers per month, 
is twenty-one thalers. During the first part of 
this month laid out in sundries— 1 thaler, 7 gro- 
schen, 9 pfennigs — total, 22 thalers, 7 gr., 9 pf." 

Right; and it is just that I also pay your wages 
for the whole of the current month. 

Just: Turn over, sir. 

Major T. : Oh ! more ? (Reads.) " What I owe 
my master, the Major: Paid for me to the army 
surgeon, twenty-five thalers ; attendance and 
nurse during my cure, paid for me, thirty-nine 
thalers; advanced, at my request, to my father, 
who was burnt out of his house and robbed, with- 
out reckoning the two horses of which he made 
him £ present, fifty thalers — total, 114 thalers. 
6 
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Deduct the above 22 thalers, 7 gr. 9 pf. ; I remain 
in debt to my master, the Major, 91 thalers, 16 gr. 
3 pf." You are mad, my good fellow! 

Just: I willingly grant that I owe much more; 
but it would be wasting ink to write it down. I 
cannot pay you that; and if you take my livery 
from me, too, which, by the way, I have not yet 
earned, I would rather you had let me die in the 
work-house. 

Major T. : For what do you take me? You owe 
me nothing; and I will recommend }^ou to one of 
my friends, with whom you will fare better than 
with me. 

Just: I do not owe you anything, and yet you 
turn me away! 

Major T.: Because I do not wish to owe you 
anything. 

Just: On that account? Only on that account? 
As certain as I am in your debt, as certain as you 
can never be in mine, so certainly shall you not turn 
me away now. Do what you will, Major, I will 
remain in your service; I must remain. 

Major T.: With your obstinacy, your insolence, 
your savage, boisterous temper towards all who 
you think have po business to speak to you, your 
malicious pranks, your love of revenge — 

Just: Make me as bad as you will, I shall not 
think worse pf myself than of my dog. # Last 
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winter I was walking one evening at dusk along 
the river, when I heard something whine. I 
stooped down, and reached in the direction 
whence the sound came, and when I thought I 
was saving a child, I pulled a dog out of the water. 
That is well, thought I- The dog followed me; but 
I am not fond of dogs, so I drove him away, in 
vain. I whipped him away, in vain. I shut him 
out of my room at night; he lay down before the 
door. If he came too near me, I kicked him ; he 
yelped, looked up at me, and wagged his tail. I 
have never yet given him a bit of bread with my 
own hand ; and yet I am the only person whom 
he will obey, or who dare touch him. He jumps 
about me, and shows off his tricks to me, without 
any asking for them. He is an ugly dog, but he 
is a good animal. If he carries it on much longer 
I shall give over hating him. 

Major T. (aside): As I do him. No, there is no 
one perfectly inhuman. Just, we will not part. 

Just: Certainly not! And you wanted to man- 
age without servants! You forget your wounds, 
and that you have the use of only one arm. Why, 
you are not able to dress alone. I am indis- 
pensable to you; and I am, without boasting, 
Major — I am a servant who, if the worst comes to 
the worst, can beg and steal for his master. 

Major T. : Just, we will part. 

Just: All right, sir! 
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Nathan the Wise. 
ACT III. 

SCENE V. 

Saladin : It is another, a far different thing 

On which I seek for wisdom ; and since you 
Are called the Wise, tell me which faith or law 
You deem the best. 

Nathan : Sultan, I am a Jew. 

Saladin : And I a Musselman. The Christian stands 
Between us. Here are three religions, then, 
And of these three one only can be true. 
A man like you remains not where his birth, 
By accident, has cast him ; or, if so, 
Conviction, choice, or ground of preference 
Supports him. Let me, Nathan, hear from you, 
In confidence, the reasons of your choice, 
Which I have lacked the leisure to examine. 
It may be, Nathan, that I am the first 
Sultan who has indulged this strange caprice 
Which need not, therefore, make a Sultan blush. 
Am I the first? Nay, speak; or if you seek 
A brief delay to shape your scattered thoughts, 
I yield it freely. (Has she overheard! 
She will inform me if I've acted right.) 
Reflect, then, Nathan, I shall soon return. [Exit. 

SCENE vi. * 

Nathan (alone) : Strange ! how is this ? What can the Sultan 
want? 
I came prepared for cash — he seeks for truth ! 
Truth! as if truth were cash — a coin disused — 
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Valued by weight ! If so, 'twere well, indeed ! 
But coin quite new, not coin but for the die, 
To be flung down and on the counter told — 
It is not that Like gold tied up in bags, 
Will truth lie hoarded in the wise man's head, 
To be produced at need? Now, in this case, 
Which of us plays the Jew ? He asks for truth- 
Is truth what he requires? His aim, his end? 
Or does he use it as a subtle snare? 
That were too petty for his noble mind. 
Yet what is e'er too petty for the great? 
Did he not rush at once into the house, 
Whilst, as a friend, he would have paused or 

knocked? 
I must beware. Yet to repel him now 
And act the stubborn Jew, is not the thing ; 
And wholly to fling off the Jew, still less. 
For if no Jew, he might with justice ask, 
Why not a Musselman ? That thought may serve, 
Others than children may be quieted 
With tales well told. But see, he comes — he comes. 

SCENE Vn. SALADIN; NATHAN. 

Saladin (aside— The coast is clear) : I am not come too soon ? 

Have you reflected on this matter, Nathan? 

Speak ! No one hears. 
Nathan : Would all the world might hear! 
Saladin : And are you of your cause so confident ? 

'Tis wise, indeed, of you to hide no truth, 

For truth to hazard all, even life and goods. 
Nathan : Ay, when necessity and profit bid. 
Saladin : I hope that henceforth I shall rightly bear 

One of my names, " Reformer of the world 

And of the law I" 
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Nathan: 



Saladin: 

Nathan : 
Saladin: 
Nathan : 



Saladin : 

Nathan : 



A noble title, truly ; 

But f Sultan, ere I quite explain myself, 

Permit me to relate a tale. 

Why notf 

I ever was a friend of tales well told. 

Well told ! Ah, Sultan ! that's another thing. 

What! still so proudly modest t But begin. 

In days of yore, there dwelt in Eastern lands 

A man, who from a valued hand received 

A ring of priceless worth. An opal stone 

Shot from within an ever-changing hue, 

And held this virtue in its. form concealed, 

To render him of God and man beloved, 

Who wore it in this fixed unchanging faith. 

No wonder that its Eastern owner ne'er 

Withdrew it from his finger, and resolved 

That to his house the ring should be secured. 

Therefore he thus bequeathed it : first to him 

Who was the most beloved of his sons, 

Ordaining then that he should leave the ring 

To the most dear among his children ; then, 

That without heeding birth, the fav'rite son, 

In virtue of the ring alone, should still 

Be lord of all the house. You hear me, Sultan ? 

I understand. Proceed. 

From son to son, 

The ring at length descended to a sire 

Who had three sons, alike obedient to him, 

And whom he loved with just and equal love. 

The first, the second, and the third, in turn, 

According as they each apart received 

The overflowings of his heart, appeared 

Most worthy as his heir, to take the ring, 
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Which, with good-natured weakness, he in turn 
Had promised privately to each ; and thus 
Things lasted for a while. But death approached, 
The father, now embarrassed, could not bear 
To disappoint two sons who trusted him. 
What's to be done? In secret he commands 
The jeweller to come, that from the form 
Of the true ring he may bespeak two more. 
Nor cost nor pains are to be spared, to make 
The rings alike — quite like the true one. This 
The artist managed. When the rings were brought 
The father's eye could not distinguish which 
Had been the model. Overjoyed, he calls 
His sons, takes leave of each apart — bestows 
His blessing and his ring on each — and dies. 
You hear me ? 

Saladin (who has turned away in perplexity) : Ay ! I hear. 
Conclude the tale. 

Nathan : 'Tis ended, Sultan ! All that follows next 

May well be guessed. Scarce is the father dead, 

When with his ring, each separate son appears 

And claims to be the lord of all the house. 

Question arises, tumult and debate — 

But all in vain — the true ring could no more 

Be then distinguished than (after a pause in which 

he awaits the 
Sultan's reply) the true faith now. 

Saladin : Is that your answer to my question? 

Nathan : No ! 

But it may serve as my apology. 
I cannot venture to decide between 
Rings which the father had expressly made 
To baffle those who would distinguish them. 
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Saladin : Rings, Nathan ! Come, a truce to this ! The creeds 
Which I have named have broad, distinctive marks, 
Differing in raiment, food, and drink! 

Nathan : 'Tie true ! 

But then they diner not in their foundation. 

Are not all built on history alike, 

Traditional or written ? History 

Must be received on trust. Is it not so? 

In whom are we most likely to put trust ? 

In our own people! In those very men 

Whose blood we are! Who, from our earliest youth 

Have proved their love for us, have ne'er deceived, 

Except in cases where 'twere better so ? 

Why should I credit my forefathers less 

Than you do yours ? Or can I ask of you 

To charge your ancestors with falsehood, that 

The praise of truth may be bestowed on mine ? 

And so of Christians. 

Saladin : By our Prophet's faith, 

The man is right. I have no more to say. 

Nathan : Now, let us to our rings once more return. 

We said the sons complained ; each to the judge 

Swore from his father's hand immediately 

To have received the ring — as was the case — 

In virtue of a promise, that he should 

One day enjoy the Ring's prerogative. 

In this they spoke the truth. Then each maintained 

It was not possible that to himself 

His father had been false. Each could not think 

His father guilty of an act so base. 

Bather than that, reluctant as he was 

To judge his brethren, he must yet declare 

Some treach'rous act of falsehood had been done. 
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Saladin : Well ! and the judge f I'm curious now to hear 
What you will make him say. Go on, go on ! 

Nathan : The judge said : If the father is not brought 
Before my seat, I cannot judge the case. 
Am I to judge enigmas? Do you think 
That the true ring will here unseal its lips ? 
But, hold ! You tell me that the real ring 
Enjoys the secret power to make the man 
Who wears it, both by God and man, beloved. 
Let that decide. Who of the three is loved 
Best by his brethren ? Is there no reply ? 
What ! do these love-exciting rings alone 
Act inwardly? Have they no outward charm? 
Does each one love himself alone ? You're all 
Deceived deceivers. All your rings are false. 
* The real ring, perchance, has disappeared ; 

And so your father to supply the loss, 
Has caused three rings to fill the place of one. 

Saladin : O, charming, charming ! k 

Nathan : And, the judge continued : 

If you insist on judgment, and refuse 
My counsel, be it so. I recommend 
That you consider how the matter stands. 
Each from his father has received a ring ; 
Let each, then, think the real ring his own. 
Your father, possibly, desired to free 
His power from one ring's tyrannous control. 
He loved you all with an impartial love, 
And equally, and had no inward wish 
To prove the measure of his love for one 
By pressing heavily upon the rest. 
Therefore, let each one imitate this love ; 
So, free from prejudice, let each one aim 
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To emulate his brethren in the strife 

To prove the virtues of his several ring, 

By offices of kindness and of love, 

And trust in God. And if, in years to come, 

The virtues of the ring shall reappear 

Amongst your children's children, then, once more, 

Come to this judgment-seat. A greater far 

Than I shall sit upon it, and decide. 

So spake the modest judge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

KLOPSTOCK, WIELAND, HERDER. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth cenftiry 
Leipsie gives us a poet and critic, Gottsched, who 
saw in the great French writers of Louis the 
Fourteenth's time the models for imitation. At 
the same time Bodmer and Breitinger, Swiss 
writers living in Zurich, were bitterly opposed to 
this school, and affected English models. They 
hotly contested many points, but when, in 1748, 
three cantos of an epic poem appeared, the Messias 
of Klopstock, and when this epic, evidently in- 
spired by Milton, was received by the nation with 
enthusiasm and joy, the Swiss school triumphed, 
and the Leipsie school was stilled. 

Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock was born in Qued- 
linburg, Saxony, in 1728. He was a man of 
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scholarly attainments and great piety. He was 
invited to Zurich by Bodmer; later he was invited 
to Copenhagen and allowed a pension that he 
might finish the " Messias." He also wrote many 
patriotic songs of value. He had a gentle, feeling 
heart, and a genial but quiet disposition. He lived 
to a good old age, and is buried at Ottersen beside 
his wife. 

WIELAND. 

Christoph Martin Wieland was a few years 
younger than Klopstock. He had a lively imagi- 
nation, and great ease and grace of expression. 
Klopstock had charmed the religious world, Wie- 
land was equally fortunate with the gay world of 
fashion. Hosmer says of him: "Heretofore the 
elegant world had recognized no culture but the 
French, and not believed in the possibility of a 
readable German book. To Wieland belongs the 
credit of winning from them some respect for their 
despised mother tongue, and he may, therefore, be 
mentioned with the grander names who were pre- 
paring for the new day, trifling though he may be 
in comparison. " His popularity was immense; 
Napoleon gave him the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor; Alexander of Russia made him a noble- 
man. He wrought his vein with true German 
patience, doing some of his best work beyond his 
seventieth year, showing to the world at least 
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forty-two solid volumes of accomplishment. His 
sunny, amiable nature made him a favorite, and 
one is drawn towards him more strongly than 
toward many of his greater cotemporaries, when 
we read that he was singularly free from envy and 
unmanly sensitiveness. It should be reckoned 
among his deserts that he appreciated and trans- 
lated Shakespeare. His most important work is 
" Oberon." Goethe said: " As long as poetry 
remains poetry, gold, gold, and crystal, crystal, it 
will be loved and admired as a masterpiece of 
poetic art." He also wrote religious and patriotic 
poems, stories founded on fairy lore and romances; 
he is often satirical and not unlike his English 
contemporary, Sterne. 

JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER. 

What shall I say of this great preacher? — this 
profound philosopher? With a personal magnet- 
ism so great and a self-consciousness of power so 
pronounced that he dominated even such a spirit 
as Goethe. He was born at Mohrungen in east 
Prussia, in 1747, of poor parentage. A surgeon of 
a Russian regiment offered to take . him to K6- 
nigsberg to study medicine, and later on to St. 
Petersburg. Soon, however, Herder evinces a pre- 
ference for theology. In 1770 he was at the Hotel 
De TEsprit in Strassburg, whither he had gone to 
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have his eye attended to, and here he made the ac- 
quaintance of Goethe, then a student at the Strass- 
burg University. The acquaintance soon ripened 
into friendship, for the young student won Her- 
der's heart by his sympathy and help in the pain- 
ful surgical operations to which he had to submit. 
The great power and intellect of his companion 
was at once appreciated by Goethe, but it was not 
so on Herder's part; he was often over-harsh to 
Goethe and not always, at that time, appreciative 
of his great genius. Goethe says: u Such of my 
elders as I had hitherto associated with had tried 
to improve me by too great indulgence. But as 
to Herder, his approbation was never to be reck- 
oned upon, no matter in what way it might be 
sought.' ' 

"Herder, Herder! if I am destined to be only 
your satellite, so will I be, and willingly and truly, 
a friendly moon to your earth. But you must feel 
that I would rather be a planet, Mercury even, 
the smallest of the seven, to revolve with you 
about the sun, than the first of the five which turn 
around Saturn. ,, At thirty-two years of age he 
is given through Goethe's influence a high eccle- 
siastical position at Weimar; there he lived until 
his death, in 1803. His works are of the greatest 
importance in both poetry and prose. His great- 
est work is the " Ideas for a Philosophy of the 
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History of Humanity." He intended this work 
to fill twenty-five volumes. Only twenty were fin- 
ished. It is impossible in this volume of outlines 
to say more of this grand man or this valuable 
work, which is held by scholars in the highest 
esteem. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GOETHE. 

John Wolfgang Goethe was born in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, April 28, 1749, in the Hirch-graben. 
His father was an accomplished man, though se- 
vere and reticent. His mother, only eighteen 
when the great poet was born, was charming, full 
of life and gayety, with a lively imagination and 
a great fondness for young people, a circle of whom 
she had always about her, proving a sympathetic 
friend and companion to her gifted son until her 
death, which took place late in life. At sixteen 
he was sent to Leipsic University, his father wish- 
ing him to study law. He gave some attention to 
medicine and botany, while indulging his theatri- 
cal tastes to the utmost. As was natural, this was 
very displeasing to his father, and after several 
years he returns to Frankfort, much improved 
and matured, but with no settled plans. He then 
studies alchemy for a time with great ardor, but 
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in 1770 he is sent to the Strassburg University, 
where, as we have seen, he met Herder, who exer- 
cised great influence over him, and through whom 
he finally determined to give his life to literature. 
Herder determined Goethe's career, and Goethe 
shaped Herder's life. 

One day, going with a fellow-student to Sesen- 
heim, eighteen miles from Strassburg, he met 
Frederika, the lovely sixteen-year-old daughter of 
a pastor; he teaches her to love him and then de- 
serts her. Her simple freshness and childlike in- 
nocence; her passionate love; her deep despair 
when she finds her lover false — is all symbolized 
in the grand drama " Faust." Goethe, in taking 
her as his model for his celebrated il Gretchen," 
has rendered her famous for all time. His loves 
were many, ardent, fleeting, and each experience 
is wrought into some one of his beautiful produc- 
tions. 

The " Sorrows of Werther" is founded upon 
his experiences with Charlotte Buff, a resident oi 
Wetzlar. At the time of its publication, Goethe 
was only twenty- five years old, but it created the 
greatest enthusiasm and made its author famous. 
Every one, high and low, read it. It found its 
way into foreign lands; Napoleon read it many 
times and took it to Egypt with him. The veriest 
chambermaid forgot her duties in its fascinations. 
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Anna Elizabeth Schoneman, the daughter of a 
Frankfort banker, he celebrates, under the name 
of "Lili," in the poem "Ermin and Elmire"; 
Charlotte von Stein is depicted in his " Iphigenia " ; 
Mirianne Willemer is known as " Zuleika" in the 
poems of the " West-ostliche Divan"; Minna 
Herzlieb as " Ottilie " in the " Elective Affinities." 
There were other charmers, both before and after 
Christiane Vulpius, whom he married. All were, 
in turn, objects of deep but fleeting attachments. 
At twenty six years of age he accepted the posi- 
tion offered him by Karl August, duke of Weimar, 
where he remained for sixty years, the rest of his 
life, where he died and where he is buried. The 
brightest men of Germany were gathered at the 
court of the duke; Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wie- 
iand, and others, while at the University of Jena, 
not far distant and under the duke's patronage, 
were Griesbach, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, the 
brothers Schlegel, and the brothers Humbolt. 
Many of them were his life-long friends and com- 
panions, while Goethe was ever at his side, a firm 
friend and faithful counsellor. In the Court of 
Weimar, the poet was no idle dreamer — neither 
was he an over-busy, preoccupied author, indif- 
ferent to the welfare of his royal patron or the 
duchy — nor was he a sycophant, but in the high 
position which the duke gave him (first officer of 
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the dukedom) he was bold and fearless in whatever 
he believed to be right, best, and just. He* was 
devoted to all manly sports and out-door exercise; 
skating was a passion with him, and his physical 
development was only equalled by his intellectual 
attainments. 

He is grand in both prose and poetry, but grander 
in the latter, and in none so great as in lyric poetry, 
excepting "Faust." The finest of his lyrics are 
the "Hymns" and "Elegies"; also a collection 
made late in life, the " West-ostliche Divan." In 
epic poetry he is very fine, in " Reynard the Ftfx," 
also in the lovely idyl, " Herman and Dorothea," 
his masterpiece in epic poetry. He wrote more 
than fifty dramas. "Gotz von Berlichingen " was 
his first drama, written before he was twenty. Cla- 
vigo, Tasso, Egmont, and the rest, we can only give 
the names. Of Iphigenia, that pure and classic 
pearl, giving us the highest, most beautiful con- 
ception of woman's purity and moral grandeur, 
and the most charming pictures of the influence 
of such a woman upon all who are about her, I 
shall give a few extracts. 

And now we have reached Faust — the sublimest 
production of this sublime genius! Grimm says: 
"It is the greatest work of the greatest poet of all 
races and times." The French critic Scherer says 
(of the first part): "A treasure of poetry, pathos, 
7 
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and highest wisdom, coming from a spirit inex- 
haustible, and keen as steel; containing, from first 
to last, not a false tone or weak line — perhaps 
the most wonderful work of poetry of our century." 

So thinks Matthew Arnold " leaving out the 
perhaps." 

In Strassburg, a youth of twenty years, he saw 
an old medieval puppet-play, and from this he 
first conceived his Faust. He says: "It hummed 
and sounded in my soul constantly. I had, more- 
over, busied myself with all knowledge, and had 
early enough become convinced of its vanity. I 
had tried, too, all kinds of life, and always came 
back more unsatisfied and tormented." 

Listen to Faust's soliloquy: 

" I have, alas ! Philosophy, 
Medicine, Jurisprudence too; 

And to my cost Theology, 
With ardent labor, studied through. 

And here I stand with all my lore, 

Poor fool, no wiser than before ; 

Magister, doctor styled, indeed, 

Already there ten years I lead, 
Up, down, across, and to and fro, 

My pupils by the nose, and learn 
That we in truth can nothing know ! 

This in my heart like fire doth burn." 

He assures us the whole play rose before him 
at that time. The first part was quite complete 
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when he was only twenty-five, and yet he is still 
adding last touches to his work at the age of 
eighty-two! Dr. Hedge says: "Had ever a poet's 
masterpiece such a genesis? Birth-pangs extend- 
ing over sixty years !" He also says: "His plays, 
with the exception of "Egmont" and the first 
part of "Faust," have not commanded the stage;" 
"the interest of Goethe's dramas is psycho- 
logical rather than scenic"; "the characters 

are not so much actors as metaphysical por- 
traitures. But, there is another and higher sense 
of the word dramatic, where Goethe is supreme — 
the sense in which Dante's great poem is called 
Commedia, a play. There is a drama whose scope 
is beyond the compass of any earthly stage, a 
drama not for theatre-goers, to be seen on the 
boards, but for intellectual contemplation of men 
and angels. Such a drama is Faust." 

His first romance, the "Sorrows of Werther," 
as we have seen, written when he was little more 
than twenty, and which brought him his first lau- 
rels, is considered his best. Later, is " Wilhelm 
Meister's Apprenticeship," followed by il Years 
of Wandering," also the "Elective Affinities." 
Among his Marchen, the "Serpent" is much 
praised for its deep sense. And yet we have not 
considered Goethe as a scientific man, though had 
he never written anything else, he is entitled to a 
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high position among men of letters. He has done 
much in the science of Natural History, both in 
regard to the anatomy of animals and the meta- 
morphosis of plants. In his several journeys 
through Switzerland and in his Italian journey 
are descriptions of nature, art, and man worthy 
of such an intellect. €i Poetry and Truth " (his 
autobiography written in age) shows his histori- 
cal and biographical activity. His works com- 
prise fifty-four volumes, and are almost a litera- 
ture in themselves. "Pre-eminent among the 
poets of the modern world stands Goethe, chief of 
his own generation, challenging comparison with 
the greatest of all times. His literary activity em- 
braces a span of nigh seventy years in a life of 
more than fourscore, beginning, significantly 
enough, with a poem on "Christ's Descent into 
Hell" (his earliest extant composition), and end- 
ing with Faust's — that is, Man's — ascent into 

heaven "I note in this 

man, first of all, as a literary phenomenon, the 
unexampled fact of supreme excellence in several 
quite distinct provinces of literary action. Had 
we only his minor poems, he would rank as the 
first of lyrists. Had he written only Faust, he would 
be the first of philosophic poets. Had he written 
only " Hermann and Dorothea," the sweetest idyl- 
list; if only the "Marchen," the subtlest of alle- 
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gorists. Had he written never a verse, but only 
prose, he would hold the highest place among the 
prose writers of Germany. And, lastly, had he 
written only on scientific subjects, in that line 
also — in the field of science — he would be, as he 

is, an acknowledged leader To the 

lvrist he added the dramatist; to the dramatist the 
novelist; to the novelist the mystic seer; and to 
all these the naturalist and scientific discoverer. 
The history of literature exhibits no other instance 
in which a great poet has supplemented his proper 
orbit with so wide an epicycle. 1 

He died on Thursday, March 22, 1832, in his 
eighty-third year. On the fifteenth of the month 
he took cold while out walking. No danger was 
apprehended until the twentieth. He was cheerful, 
and spoke of the coming April days, hoping they 
would bring sunshine and health to him. Early on 
the morning of the twenty-second he was bright 
and talkative; at ten he was unable to speak; he 
still made his wants known by signs; at eleven, 
fully dressed, reposing in his easy chair, he fell 
asleep never to awake again. He passed away 
without a sigh or struggle. His last words were, 
"More light !" His splendid physique was un- 
touched by the hand of disease. His secretary, 
Eckerman, says: " On the morning after his death 

1 Dr. Hedge. 
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a deep longing seized me to see once more his form. 
His faithful servant, Frederick, opened the room for 
me where he had been laid. Stretched on his back, 
he rested like one sleeping; a deep peace and fix- 
edness ruled upon the features of the lofty, noble 
countenance; the mighty brow seemed yet to en- 
tertain thoughts. I had a desire for a lock of his 
hair, but reverence prevented me from cutting it. 
The body lay naked, wrapped in a white cloth; 
the breast powerful, broad, and arched ; the arms 
and limbs muscular; the feet beautiful; and of 
purest form; and nowhere on the body a trace of 
emaciation. A perfect man lay, in great beauty, 
before me." 

On the twenty-sixth loving hands carried him to 
his last resting-place and laid him in the crypt of 
the mausoleum of the grand dukes. At the foot 
of the* stairway, leading into the tomb, the two 
greatest poets of modern Germany lie side by side, 
in their coffins of oak. United in life, they are 
not separated in death, and near them sleeps their 
true friend and patron, Karl August of Weimar. 
There is no episode in the life of either poet more 
beautiful than their pure and true friendship — no 
envyings, no jealousies — and in the sunlight of 
the intellectual radiance of such a friendship, 
some of the finest works which modern Germany 
counts hers, were ripened and perfected. 
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The first time Schiller saw Goethe was during 
his college life at the Karl-schule. Karl August, 
Duke of Weimar, came with Goethe to inspect the 
college, and Schiller (then a student within its 
walls) was filled with admiration and enthusiam 
for the young poet's great personal beauty, as he 
had already been for his splendid genius. For a 
time they avoided and misunderstood each other, 
but finally, after Schiller took up his abode at 
Jena, he met Goethe one evening in an assembly 
of scholars, and after the party broke up, he ac- 
companied Schiller home, where the discussion 
continued until a late hour. These two gifted men 
found so much in each other to admire, during 
this prolonged interview, that they formed a friend- 
ship which was only broken by death. 

Carlyle says: " The friendship of Schiller and 
Goethe forms so delightful a chapter in their his- 
tory that we long for more and more details re- 
specting it. Sincerity, true estimation of each 
other's merit, true sympathy in each other's char- 
acter and purposes, appear to have formed the 
basis of it, and maintained it unimpaired to the 
end. Goethe, we are told, was minute and sedu- 
lous in his attention to Schiller, whom he vene- 
rated as a good man and sympathized with as an 
afflicted one. When in mixed companies together, 
he constantly endeavored to draw out the stores of 
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his modest and retiring friend, or to guard his 
sick and sensitive mind from annoyances that 
might have irritated him ; now softening, now ex- 
citing conversation, guiding it with the address of 
a gifted and polished man, or lashing out of it 
with the scorpion-whip of his satire much that 
would have vexed the more soft and simple spirit 
of the valetudinarian. There are things which it 
is good to think of. It is good to know that there 
are literary men who have other principles besides 
vanity; who can divide the approbation of their 
fellow-mortals without quarrelling over the lots; 
who in their solicitude about their ' fame ' do not 
forget the common charities of nature, in exchange 
for which the ' fame ' of most authors were but a 
poor bargain.' ' 

Goethe's great personal beauty and the grand 
effect <rf his presence upon all who knew him is 
attested by his greatest contemporaries. Heinse, 
Jacobi, Lavater, Hufeland, Wieland, all speak of 
this wonderful charm in manner and presence 
and the wonderful physical as well as mental de- 
velopment of this perfect specimen of manhood. 

Iphigenia was the daughter of Agamemnon, the 
proud descendant of Tantalus and commander of 
the Greek forces against Troy. At Aulis he is 
becalmed and asks the priest, Kalchas, what he 
shall do to propitiate the gods? The priest tells 
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him he must sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia to 
Diana and then he would be granted fair, pros- 
perous winds. He delivers her into the hands of 
the priest, but the Goddess has compassion on the 
beauteous maiden, and substitutes a hart for the 
sacrifice, while she conveys Iphigenia, in a cloud, 
to her temple at Tauris, where she remains many 
years as Diana's priestess. But she is not happy 
in a foreign land; she longs for home, parents, 
the sister Electra, the brother Orest, the much 
loved babe of her childhood. Often she stands 
upon the sea-shore greeting the waves, which, per- 
chance, will wash the shores of Mycenae. She 
sighs to the passing breeze, which in its wander- 
ings may kiss the lovely flowers of her native land. 
It is true she has, notwithstanding her own unhap- 
piness, done much to alleviate the sufferings of 
those about her. The Scythian King, Thcfas, was 
hard and cruel to his people; and all strangers, 
who were so unfortunate as to tread the island, 
were sacrificed to Diana. After Iphigenia dwelt 
among them, she influenced him to be gentler and 
kinder to his subjects, to do away with a law so 
cruel, and to send strangers in safety to their 
native land. In time, the King loses wife and 
children; his home is desolate; he has learned to 
love the maid, and he woos her for his wife. (It is 
here the play opens.) She tells him she can never 
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marry him; it is her home, her people for which 
she longs, and she can assume no duties which 
could keep her from them should they ever 
come for her. He is incensed and tells her that 
from now on the old customs of his nation shall 
be re-established, and he commands two prisoners 
who have just been found on the coast to be 
brought to the priestess for sacrifice. Iphigenia 
finds they are two Greeks. Still more appalling, it 
is her brother Orest and his friend Pylades. She, 
hearing the beloved tones of her mother tongue, 
questions Orest, and finds out from his replies who 
he is, while he has no idea to whom he is speak- 
ing, for he has been taught this sister was years 
ago lost to them. as a propitiatory offering to the 
gods. And what an abyss of horrors he opens up 
before her ! He tells her Troy has fallen, the father 
had scarce returned when he falls by the hand of 
his faithless wife, Klytemnestra, and he, to avenge 
his father's death, has taken his mother's life; that 
he now falls into terrible fits of insanity caused 
by remorse for this horrible deed. He and his 
friend asked the Oracle at Delphojs for relief from 
this terrible scourge and were told to go to Tauris 
and return with the sister and Orest shall be 
relieved. They readily interpret this as referring 
to the image of Diana, Apollo's sister, which is in 
the fane at Tauris. 
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At last she reveals herself to Orest. They both 
implore Iphigenia to fly with them. She consents. 
Her heart's most ardent desires have been fulfilled; 
she is to see her native land once more! She is to 
be free and with those dearest to her! How happy, 
how thankful she is ! But, alas! what is this thing 
she is about to do ? Be false to herself and those 
whom she serves ! Never ! No never can she be 
guilty of such ingratitude; never will she perjure 
herself, though she may not see her native land 
again, though her brother may never be healed. 
She goes to Thoas and tells him all. She begs him 
to let them depart in peace; she begs him to do 
this great and generous thing. He is so impressed 
with her truth, her noble heart, her gentleness, 
womanliness, that he lets them go in peace and 
friendship. Her brother is healed, and thus by a 
woman is the curse lifted from the house of Tan- 
talus, after so many years of sin and suffering. 

" Das ewig weibliche zieht uns hinan." Where 
will we find in all fiction such a female character 
as Goethe's Iphigenia? Not from the pen of Eu- 
ripides or Racine, who have both written such 
beautiful dramas on this theme. 

EVENING. 

(Aytoun and Martin.) 
(Written at night on the Kickelhahu, a hill in the forest of Ilmenau, 
on the walls of a little hermitage where Goethe composed the last act of 
his Iphigenia.) 
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Peace breathes along the shade 

Of every hill, 
The tree-tops of the glade 

Are hushed and still ; 
All woodland murmurs cease, 

The birds to rest within the break are gone. 

Be patient, weary heart — anon 
Thou, too, shalt be at peace. 

iphigenia's lament, 
act i. — scene i. — (Anna Swan wick.) 
Scene I. — A Grove before the Temple of Diana. 
Iphigenia : 

Beneath your leafy gloom, ye waving boughs 

Of this old, shady, consecrated grove, 

As in the Goddess' silent sanctuary, 

With the same shuddering feeling forth I step 

As when I trod at first ; nor ever here 

Doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 

Long as a higher will, to which I bow, 

Hath kept me here concealed, still, as at first, 

I feel myself a stranger. For the sea 

Doth sever me, alas ! from those I love : 

And day by day upon the shore I stand, 

The land of Hellas seeking with my soul ; , 

But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 

Bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, no reply. 

Alas for him ! who, friendless and alone, 

Remote from parents and from brethren dwells ; 

From him grief snatches every coming joy 

Ere it doth reach his lip. His yearning thoughts 

Throng back forever to his father's halls, 

Where first to him the radiant sun unclosed 
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The gates of heaven ; where closer, day by day, 
Brothers and sisters, leagued in pastime sweet, 
Around each other twined love's tender bonds. 
I will not reckon with the gods ; yet truly 
Deserving of lament is woman's lot. 
Man rules alike at home and in the field, 
Nor is in foreign climes without resource : 
Him conquest crowneth, him possession gladdens, 
And him an honorable death awaits. 
How circumscribed is woman's destiny! 
Obedience to a harsh, imperious lord, 
Her duty and her comfort ; sad her fate, 
"Whom hostile. fortune drives to lands remote! 
Thus Thoas holds me here, a noble man, 
Bound with a heavy though a sacred chain. 
Oh, how it shames me, Goddess, to confess 
That with repugnance I perform these rites 
For thee, divine protectress ! unto whom 
I would in freedom dedicate my life. 
In thee, Diana, I have always hoped ; 
And still I hope in thee, who didst infold 
Within the holy shelter of thine arm 
The outcast daughter of the mighty king. 
Daughter of Jove! Hast thou from ruined Troy 
Led back in triumph to his native land 
The mighty man whom thou didst sore afflict, 
His daughter's life in sacrifice demanding, 
Hast thou for him, the god-like Agamemnon, 
Who to thine altar led his darling child, 
Preserved his wife, Electra, and his son, 
His dearest treasures ? Then, at length, restore 
Thy suppliant also to her friends and home, 
And save her, as thou once from death didst save, 
So now, from living here, a second death. 
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In Act IV., Scene V., after she has agreed to use 
deception toward Thoas, in order to save herself, 
her brother, and his friend, she thus tells her woe, 
her abhorrence of all she feels it is decreed her 
to do: 

Iphigenia (alone) : 

I must obey him, for I see my friends 

Beset with peril. Yet my own sad fate 

Doth with increasing anguish move my heart. 

May I no longer feed the silent hope 

Which in my solitude I fondly cherished ? 

Shall the dire curse eternally endure 1 

And shall our fated race ne'er rise again 

With blessings crowned? — All mortal things decay! 

The noblest powers, the purest joys of life, 

At length subside — then, wherefore not the curse ? 

And have I vainly hoped that, guarded here, 

Secluded from the fortunes of my race, 

I, with pure heart and hands, some future day 

Might cleanse the deep defilement of our house 1 

Scarce was my brother in my circling arms, 

From raging madness suddenly restored ; 

Scarce had the ship, long prayed for, neared the strand, 

Once more to waft me to my native shores, 

When unrelenting fate, with iron hand, 

A double crime enjoins ; commanding me 

To steal the image, sacred and revered, 

Confided to my care, and him deceive 

To whom I owe my life and destiny. 

Let not abhorrence spring within my heart ! 

Nor the old Titan's hate toward you, ye gods, 

Infix its vulture talons in my breast ! 

Save me and save your image in my soul ! 
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The last act and scene, after she has disclosed 
all to the king and thrown herself on his gene- 
rosity. 

Thoas: 

E'en though thy words had banished every doubt, 
And I had curbed the anger in my breast, 
Still must our arms decide. I see no peace. 
Their purpose, as thou didst thyself confess, 
Was to deprive me of Diana's image. 
And think ye I will look contented on ? 
The Greeks are wont to cast a longing eye 
Upon the treasures of barbarians, — 
A golden fleece, good steeds, or daughters fair ; — 
But force and guile not always have availed 
To lead them, with their booty, safely home. 

Obest : 

The image shall not be a cause of strife ! 
We now perceive the error which the god, 
Our journey here commanding, like a veil, 
Threw o'er our minds. His counsel I implored 
To free me from the Furies , grisly band. 
He answered, " Back to Greece the sister bring, 
Who in the sanctuary on Tauris' shore 
Unwillingly abides ; so ends the curse !" 
To Phoebus' sister we applied the words, 
And he referred to thee. The bonds severe, 
Which held thee from us, holy one, are rent ; 
And thou art ours once more. At thy blest touch 
I felt myself restored. Within thine arms 
Madness once more around me coiled its folds, 
Crushing the marrow in my frame, and then 
Forever, like a serpent, fled to hell. 
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Through thee the daylight gladdens me anew ; 

The counsel of the goddess now shines forth 

In all its beauty and beneficence. 

Like to a sacred image, unto which 

An oracle immutably hath bound 

A city's welfare, thee she bore away, 

Protectress of our house, and guarded here, 

Within this holy stillness, to become 

A blessing to thy brother and thy race. 

Now, when each passage to escape seems closed, 

And safety hopeless, thou dost give us all. 

O king, incline thy heart to thoughts of peace ! 

Let her fulfill her mission, and complete 

The consecration of thy father's house ; 

Me to their purified abode restore, 

And place upon my brow the ancient crown ! 

Kequite the blessing which her presence brought thee, 

And let me now my nearer right enjoy ! 

Cunning and force, the proudest boast of man, 

Fade in the luster of her perfect truth ; 

Nor unrequitted will a noble mind 

Leave confidence, so child-like and so pure. 

Iphigenia : 

Think on thy promise ; let thy heart be moved 
By what a true and honest tongue hath spoken ! 
Look on us, king! An opportunity 
For such a noble deed not oft occurs. 
Refuse thou canst not — give thy quick consent. 

Thoas : 

Then, go! 

Iphigenia : 

Not so, my king ! I cannot part 

Without thy blessing, or in anger from thee. 
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Banish us not! The sacred right of guests 
Still let us claim. So not eternally 
Shall we be severed. Honored and beloved 
As mine own father was, art thou by me ; 
And this impression in my soul abides. 
Let but the least among thy people bring 
Back to mine ear the tones I heard from thee, 
Or should I on the humblest see thy garb, 
I will with joy receive him as a god ; 
Prepare his couch myself beside our hearth 
Invite him to a seat, and only ask 
Touching thy fate and thee. Oh, may the gods 
To thee the merited reward impart 
Of all thy kindness and benignity ! 
Farewell ! Oh, turn thou not away, but give 
One kindly word of parting in return ! 
So shall the wind more gently swell our sails, 
And from our eyes with softened anguish flow 
The tears of separation. Fare thee well ! 
And graciously extend to me thy hand 
In pledge of ancient friendship. 
Thoas (extending his hand) : 
Fare thee well! 

Short Poems. 
The Fisherman. 
The water rushed, the water swelled, 

A fisherman sat by, 
And gazed upon his dancing float 

With tranquil dreaming eye. 
And as he sits, and as he looks, 

The gurgling waves arise ; 
A maid, all bright with water-drops, 

Stands straight before his eyes, 
8 
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She sang to him, she spake to him : 

" My fish why dost thou snare, 
With human wit and human guile, 

Into the killing air ? 
Couldst see how happy fishes live 

Under the stream so clear, 
Thyself would plunge into the stream 

And live forever there. 

"Bathe not the lovely sun and moon 

Within the cool, deep sea, 
And with wave-breathing faces rise 

In twofold witchery? 
Lure not the misty heaven-deeps, 

So beautiful and blue? 
Lures not thine image, mirrored in 

The fresh eternal dew?" 

The water rushed, the water swelled ; 

It clasped his feet, I wis ; 
A thrill went through his yearning heart 

As when two lovers kiss ! 
She spake to him, she sang to him ; 

Kesistless was her strain ; 
Half drew him in, half lured him in ; 

He ne'er was seen again. [6r. //. Lewes. 

Mignon. 
(This universally known poem is also to be 
found in Wilhelm Meister.) 

" Knowest thou the land where citron-apples bloom, 
And oranges like gold in leafy gloom, 
A gentle wind from deep blue heaven blows 
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The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows? 
Knowest thou it, then? 

'Tis there! 'Tis there! 
O my true loved one, thou with me must go! 

" Knowest thou the house, its porch with pillars tall, 
The rooms do glitter, glitters bright the hall, 
And marble statues stand, and look each one ; 
What's this, poor child, to thee they've done? 
Knowest thou it, then? 

'Tis there! 'Tis there! 
O, my protector, thou with me must go ! 

" Knowest thou the hill, the bridge that hangs on clouds, 
The mules in mist grope o'er the torrent loud, 
In caves lay coiled the dragon's ancient hood, 
The crag leaps down, and over it the flood : 
Knowest thou it, then? 

'Tis there! 'Tis there! 
Our way runs ; O, my father, wilt thou go ?" 

[Thomas Carlyle. 

SCENE, A GARDEN. MARGARET; FAUST. 

Margaret : Dost thou believe in God ? 
Faust : Doth mortal live 

Who dares to say that he believes in God? 

Go, bid the priest a truthful answer give ; 

Go, ask the wisest who on earth e'er trod — 

Their answer will appear to be 

Given alone in mockery. 
Margaret: Then thou dost not believe? This say est thou? 
Faust : Sweet love, mistake not what I utter now 

Who knows his name ? 
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Who dares proclaim : — 

Him I believe 1 

Who so can feel 

His heart to steel ! 

To say: I believe Him not? 

The All-Embracer, 

The All-Sustainer, 

Holds and sustains He not 

Thee, me, himself? 

Hang not the heavens their arch o'erhead? 

Lies not the earth beneath us firm ? 

Gleam not with kindly glances 

Eternal stars on high ? 

Looks not mine eye deep into thine ? 

And do not all things 

Crowd on thy head and heart, 

And round thee twine, in mystery eterne, 

Invisible, yet visible ? 

Fill, then, thy heart, however vast, with this, 

And when the feeling perfecteth thy bliss, 

O, call it what thou wilt, 

Call it joy! heart! love! God! 

No name for it I know ! 

'Tis feeling all — naught else ; 

Name is but sound and smoke, 

Obscuring heaven's bright glow. \_Bowring< 

Margaret at her Spinning Wheel. 

My heart is sad, 

My peace is o'er ; 
I find it never 

And nevermore, 
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"When gone is he, 

The grave I see ; 
The world's wide all 

Is turned to gall. 

Alas, my head 

Is well-nigh crazed; 
My feeble mind 

Is sore amazed. 

My heart is sad, 

My peace is o'er; 
I find it never 

And nevermore. 

For him from the window 

Alone I spy ; 
For him alone 

From home go I. 

His lofty step, 

His noble form, 
His mouth's sweet smile, 

His glances warm, 

His voice so fraught 

With magic bliss, 
His hand's soft pressure, 

And, ah ! his kiss. 

My heart is sad, 

My peace is o'er ; 
I find it never 

And nevermore. 
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My bosom yearns 

For his form so fair; 
Ah, could I clasp him 

And hold him there ! 

My kisses sweet 
Should stop his breath, 

And 'neath his kisses 

I'd sink in death I [Bowring. 

Margaret's Prayer. 

O, Thou well-tried in grief, 

Grant to thy child relief, 
And view with mercy this unhappy one ! 

The sword within thy heart, 

Speechless with bitter smart, 
Thou looketh up towards thy dying Son. 

Thou lookest to God on high, 
And breathest many a sigh 
O'er his and thy distress, thou holy one ! 

Who e'er can know 

The depth of woe 
Piercing my very bone? 

The sorrows that my bosom fill, 

Its tremblings, its aye-yearning will, 
Are known to thee, to thee alone ! 

"Wherever I may go, 

With woe, with woe, with woe, 
My bosom sad is aching ! 

I scarce alone can creep ; 

I weep, I weep, I weep ; 
My very heart is breaking. 
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The flowers at my window 

My falling tears bedewed, 
"When I, at dawn of morning, 

For thee these flowerets strewed. 

"When early to my chamber 

The cheerful sunbeams stole, 
I sat upon my pallet, 

In agony of soul. 

Help! rescue me from death and misery! 

Oh, thou well-tried in grief, 

Grant to thy child relief, 
And view with mercy my deep agony I 

[Bowring. 

Wanderers Night-Song. 

Thou that from the heavens art, 

Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 

Doubly with refreshment fillest, 
I am weary with contending ! 

Why this rapture and unrest 1 
Peace descending, 

Come, ah, come into my breast 1 

O'er all the hill-tops 

Is quiet now, 
In all the tree-tops 

Hearest thou 
Hardly a breath ; 

The birds are asleep in the trees °. 

"Wait ; soon like these 
Thou, too, shalt rest. [Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER X, 

SCHILLER. 

Johann Cristoph Friedrich Schiller was 
born at Marbach, a small town Qn the Neckar, in 
Wiirtemberg, November 10, 1759. His father, 
Johann Caspar Schiller, was an officer in a Wiir- 
temberg regiment, and se^ms to have been an 
austere man and strict disciplinarian. The 
mother was gentle and a good housewife, though 
of no intellectual brilliancy. Schiller's own in- 
clination and his parents' wishes destined him 
for the ministry, but all this was changed by the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, who wished him to enter 
a military school which he had erected for the sons 
of his officers. Hearing Schiller was a most pro- 
mising youth, he made the proposition to his 
parents, and though it was very disagreeable to 
them and to the boy, yet, on the 17th of January, 
1773, Schiller entered the Karls Schule as medical 
student. In 1780 he had finished his studies with 
honor to himself and been appointed surgeon to 
a Wiirtemberg regiment. During his school life 
he completed his first drama, "The Robbers," but, 
fearing the disapprobation of the Duke and faculty, 
it was not then printed. He had read it in secret 

to his fellow-students and received the greatest ova- 

1 120 ] 
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tion from them. A very amusing anecdote on this 
subject is given by Carlyle as translated from Doer- 
ing: " One of Schiller's teachers surprised him on 
one occasion reciting a scene from 'The Robbers' 
before some of his intimate companions. At the 
words which Franz von Moor addresses to Moser: 
'Ha, what! thou knowest none greater? Think 
again ! Death, heaven, eternity, damnation hovers 
in the sound of thy voice! Not one greater?' The 
door opened, and the master saw Schiller stamping 
in 'desperation up and down the room. ' For 
shame!' said he, 'for shame! to get into such a 
passion and curse so! ' The other scholars tittered 
covertly at the worthy inspector; and Schiller 
called after him with a bitter smile : 'A noodle ' 
(Ein confiscirter Kerl)." 

Now, that he had more liberty and money, he 
determined to have the play printed. This was 
done, and it was placed on the boards in the Mann- 
heim Theatre. Schiller was very anxious to be 
present at one of the representations; accordingly, 
he, with a party of friends, went to Mannheim, 
but, of course, without permission of the Duke, 
as he had positively forbidden Schiller to write 
anything except upon medicine, or, at least, to 
always confer with him about the matter. His 
absence from the garrison reached the Duke's ears, 
and he gave Schiller a sharp reprimand and seve- 
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ral weeks' arrest. Schiller determined to be free, 
and as soon after this Stuttgart was crowded with 
visitors attending a grand celebration of the Duke's 
birthday, he found an opportunity, in the confu- 
sion, to leave the city in company with a friend, 
and reached Mannheim, one hundred and twenty 
miles distant, without accident. He feared the 
pursuit of the Duke, and thought it safer to take 
refuge on an estate belonging to Frau von Wolzo- 
gen, near Meinungen, where he lived a quiet and 
regular life under the name of Schmidt. Here he 
wrote his "Fiesco" and "Kabale and Liebe." 
These plays were published in 1783 and played in 
the Mannheim Theatre. They were cordially and 
enthusiastically received. In September, 1783, he 
came to Mannheim as poet to the theatre, and a 
prosperous future seemed to open up before him. 
In the position he now held he had nothing more 
to fear from the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and it also 
afforded him a competency, while placing him in 
his proper sphere. From publishing his works 
Schiller gets into money troubles and begs a friend 
to go his security; the note becomes due and nei- 
ther can pay it. This causes the poet the deepest 
grief, for his friend is, according to the law, put into 
prison until the debt can be paid. Finally kind 
letters of congratulation and appreciation reach 
him from Leipsic. He thus describes it: " Some 
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days ago I met with a very flattering and agreeable 
surprise. There came to me, out of Leipsic, from 
unknown hands, four parcels and as many letters, 
written with the highest enthusiasm towards me, 
and overflowing with poetical devotion. They 
were accompanied by four miniature portraits, two 
of which are of very beautiful young ladies, and 
by a pocket-book sewed in the finest taste. Such 
a present, from people who can have no interest in 
it, but to let me know that they wish me well and 
thank me for some cheerful hours, I prize ex- 
tremely. The loudest applause of the world could 
scarcely have flattered me so agreeably." 

He replies, telling them of his terrible plight, 
and soon they send him a sufficient sum to libe- 
rate his friend, and beg him to come to Leipsic. 
He decides to do so, and finds comfort and wel- 
come with C. G. Korner. 1 Here is a very in- 
teresting letter, which gives an insight into his 
wishes and plans, written to his friend Huber, of 
Leipsic, just before he left Mannheim: — 

"This, then, is probably the last letter I shall 
write from Mannheim. The time from the 15th 
of March has hung upon my hands, like a trial 
for life; and, thank heaven! I am now ten 
whole days nearer you. And now, my good friend, 
as you have already consented to take my entire 
confidence upon your shoulders, allow me the 

1 The father of the celebrated poet Korner. 
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pleasure of leading you into the interior of my do- 
mestic wishes. 

" In my new establishment at Leipsic, I purpose 
to avoid one error, which has plagued me a great 
deal here in Mannheim. It is this: No longer to 
conduct my own house-keeping, and also no longer 
to live alone. The former is not by any means a 
business I excel in. It costs me less to execute a 
whole conspiracy, in five acts, than to settle my 
domestic arrangements for a week; and poetry, 
you yourself know, is but a dangerous assistant in 
calculations of economy. My mind is dr&wn dif- 
ferent ways. I fall headlong out of my ideal world, 
if a holed stocking remind me of the real world. 

"As to the other point, I require for my private 
happiness to have a true, warm friend, that would 
be ever at my hand, like my better angel, to whom 
I could communicate my nascent ideas in the very 
act of conceiving them, not needing to transmit 
them, as at present, by letters or on visits. Nay, 
when this friend of mine lives beyond the four 
corners of my house, the trifling circumstance, 
that in order to reach him I must cross the street, 
dress myself, and so forth, will of itself destroy the 
enjoyment of the moment, and the train of my 
thoughts is torn in pieces before I see him. 

" Observe you, my good fellow, these are petty 
matters; but petty matters often bear the weight- 
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iest result in the management of life. I know 
myself better than perhaps a thousand mothers' 
sons know themselves. I understand how much, 
and frequently how little, I require to be com- 
pletely happy. The question, therefore, is: Can 
I get this wish of my heart fulfilled in Leipsic? 

" If it were possible that I could make a lodge- 
ment with you, all my cares on that head would 
be removed. I am no bad neighbor, as, perhaps, you 
imagine. I have pliance enough to suit myself to 
another, and here and therewithal a certain knack, 
as Yorick says, at helping to make him merrier 
and better. Failing this, if you could find me any 
person that would undertake my small economy, 
everything would still be well. 

" I want nothing but a bed-room, which might 
also be my working-room; and another chamber 
for receiving visits. - The house-gear necessary for 
me are a good* chest of drawers, a desk, a bed and 
sofa, a table, and a few chairs. With these con- 
veniences, my accommodations were sufficiently 
provided for. 

" I cannot live on the ground-floor, nor close by 
the ridgetile; also, my windows positively must 
not look into the church-yard. I love men, and, 
therefore, like their bustle. If I cannot so arrange 
it that we (meaning the quintuple alliance) 1 

1 Who the other three were is nowhere particularly mentioned. 
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shall mess together, I would engage at the 
table d'hote of the inn; for I had rather fast than 
eat without company, large, or else particularly 
good. 

" I write all this to you, my dearest friend, to 
forewarn you of my silly tastes; and, at all events, 
that I may put it in your power to take some pre- 
paratory step, in one place or another, for my set- 
tlement. My demands are, in truth, confoundedly 
naive, but your goodness has spoiled me. 

"The first part of the 'Thalia must already be 
in your possession ; the doom of Carlos will ere 
now be pronounced. Yet I will take it from you 
orally. Had we five not been acquainted, who 
knows but we might have become so on occasion 
of this very Carlos?" — Carlyle. 

He arrived in Leipsic near the end of March, 
1785. Here he finished his "Don Carlos " and 
wrote many of his most beautiful lyrics. From 
Leipsic he goes to Dresden, and his ardent passion 
for a reigning belle, eradicates the image of Laura 
Schwann and gives birth to his celebrated poem, 
the "Free Thinking of Passion. " He was now 
tired of fictitious writing and, after some conside- 
ration, turned his attention to history, and it was 
his principal pursuit while in Dresden. In 1787, 
one of his dearest wishes is realized — he visits 
Weimar, the Athens of Germany. He was much 
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pleased, and writes: " You know the men of whom 
Germany is proud; a Herder, a Wieland, with 
their brethren ; and one wall now encloses me and 
them. What excellences are in Weimar! In this 
city, at least in this territory, I mean to settle foi 
life, and at length once more to get a country. " 

From here he visited his earliest friend, protect- 
ress, and patroness, Frau von Wolzogen. On this 
excursion he was for a short time at Rudolstadt, 
where he met his future wife, Fraulein von Lenge- 
feld. In 1789 he is appointed Professor of History 
in the University of Jena. Early in the ensuing 
year he is married to Fraulein Lengefeld. Jena 
is only a few miles from Weimar, and the two 
great poets, both in the service of the same Duke, 
were frequently together and learned to know each 
other well. From this home of domestic peace 
and social pleasure, come letters expressing his hap- 
piness, and telling all his ardent soul longs to do. 
In 1791 appeared his " History of the Thirty Years' 
War," a work which places the author in the front 
rank of historians. After this his health began to 
suffer, but there was one harmful habit he would 
not yet abandon, writing at night. Carlyle quotes 
from Doering : " During summer, his place of study 
was in a garden, which at length he purchased, in the 
suburbs of Jena, riot far from the Weselhofts' 
house, where at that time was the office of the 
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Allgemeine Litteratur-Zeitung. Reckoning from the 
market-place of Jena, it lies on the southwest bor- 
der of the town, between the Engelgatter and the 
Neuthor, in a hollow defile, through which a part 
of the Leutrabach flows round the city. On the 
top of the acclivity, from which there is a beauti- 
ful prospect into the valley of the Saal, and the fir 
mountains of the neighboring forest, Schiller built 
himself a small house, with a single chamber. It 
was his favorite abode during hours of composi- 
tion; a great part of the works he then wrote were 
written here. In winter he likewise dwelt apart 
from the noise of men, in the Griesbachs's house, 

on the outside of the city trench 

On sitting down to his desk at night, he was wont 
to keep some strong coffee, or wine-chocolate, but 
more frequently a flask of old Rhenish or Cham- 
pagne, standing by him, that he might from time 
to time repair the exhaustion of nature. Often the 
neighbors used to hear him earnestly declaim- 
ing, in the silence of the night; and whoever had 
an opportunity of watching him on such occa- 
sions — a thing very easy to be done from the 
heights lying opposite his little garden house, on the 
other side of the dell — might see him now speaking 
aloud and walking swiftly to and fro in his chamber, 
then suddenly throwing himself down into his 
chair and writing; and drinking the while, some- 
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times more than once, from the glass standing near 
him. In winter he was to be found at his desk 
till four, or even five o'clock in the morning; 
in summer, till towards three. He then went to 
bed, from which he seldom rose till nine or ten." 

It was herie he wrote the "Walk," "The Empire 
of Shadows," and the grand drama " Wallenstein." 
The little building has crumbled into dtist; the no- 
ble heart and intellect which wrought so skillfully 
within its humble walls, have long since passed 
away, but his great genius will continue to sway us 
as long as we admire what is great, pure and good. 
As his health declines he gradually gives up his 
duties as professor, and finally moves to Weimar. 
Here many of his most beautiful dramas were 
written: Maria Stuart, Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina; also, many beautiful poems, and his last 
and greatest drama — William Tell. The Germans 
agree it is the finest of all his works. 

All his life long he was familiar with the bitter 
lessons of poverty; while yet a young man he 
must add to this the struggle with bodily weak- 
ness and great physical suffering; yet he was 
blessed in having a loving wife and children, kind 
friends, and the admiration and approval of his 
contemporaries and the poetic renown which he 
so well deserved. Carlyle: — "It is true, he was 
long sickly; but did he not even then conceive and 
9 
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body forth Max Piccolomini, and Thekla, and the 
Maid of Orleans, and the scenes of William Tell? 
It is true, he died early; but the student will ex- 
claim with Charles XII. in another case, ' Was it 
not enough of life when he had conquered king- 
doms?' These kingdoms which Schiller con- 
quered were not for one nation at the expense of 
suffering to another; they were soiled by no pa- 
triot's blood, no widow's, no orphan's tear; they 
are kingdoms conquered from the barren realms 
of darkness, to increase the happiness, and dig- 
nity, and power, of all men; new forms of Truth, 
new maxims of Wisdom, new images and scenes 
of Beauty, won from the ' void and formless Infi- 
nite; ' a possession forever to all the generations of 
the Earth." 

He was very ill on May 1st, 1805, and from eye- 
witnesses about his death-bed we gather the fol- 
lowing. u Thursday, May 9. — All the morning his 
mind was wandering. He spoke incoherent words, 
mostly in Latin. About three in the afternoon, 
complete weakness came on; his breathing began 
to be interrupted. About four he asked for naphtha, 
but the last syllable died on his tongue. He tried 
to write, but produced only three letters; in which, 
however, the character of his hand was still visi- 
ble. Till towards six, no change. His wife was 
kneeling at the bedside; he still pressed her offered 
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hand. His sister-in-law stood with the doctor, 
at the foot of the bed, and laid warm pillows on 
his feet, which were growing cold. There now 
darted, as it were, an electrical spasm over all his 
countenance; the head sank back; the profound- 
est repose transfigured his face; his features were 
as those of one softly sleeping, — 'wrapt in hard- 
won victory and peace forever! ' " 

In 1808, when Germany was groaning under 
Napoleon's hand, William Tell was played in the 
Berlin Theatre, and its glorious sentiments filled 
the people with such enthusiasm that when the 
actors commenced the lines: — 

ACT II. SCENE II. 

" We swear to be a nation of true brothers, 
Never to part in danger or in death ! 
We swear we will be free, as were our sires, 
And sooner die than live in slavery ! 
We swear to put our trust in God Most High, 
And not to quail before the might of man ! " 

[Martin. 

— The entire audience arose in a body, forgetting 
all else but its own wrongs and sufferings, and joined 
in the inspiring chorus. Napoleon was said to 
dread this play more than an armed force. 
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William Tell. 

act II. — SCENE I. 

The mansion of the Baron of Attinghausen ; a Gothic hall, 
decorated with escutcheons and helmets. The Baron, a gray- 
headed man, eighty-five years old, tall, and of a commanding 
mien, clad in a furred pelisse, and leaning on a staff tipped 
with chamois horn. Kuoni and six hinds standing round him, 
with rakes and scythes. Ulrich of Rudenz enters in the 
costume of a knight. 

Rudenz : Uncle, I'm here! Your will? 

Attinghausen : First let me share, 

After the ancient custom of our house, 
The morning-cup with these my faithful servants ! 
(He drinks from a cup which is then passed round.) 
Time was I stood myself in field and wood, 
With mine own eyes directing all their toil, 
Even as my banner led them in the fight, 
Now I'm only fit to play the steward 
And, if the genial sun come not to me, 
I can no longer seek it on the mountains. 
Thus slowly, in an ever-narrowing sphere, 
I move on to the narrowest and the last, 
Where all life's pulses cease. I now am but 
The shadow of my former self, and that 
Is fading fast — 'twill soon be but a name. 

Kuoni (offering Rudenz the cup) : 
A pledge, young master ! 

(Rudenz hesitates to take the cup.) 
Nay, sir, drink it off! 
One cup, one heart! Tou know our proverb, sir! 
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Attinghausen : Go, children, and at eve, when work is done, 
We'll meet and talk the country's business over. 

[Exeunt servants. 
Belted and plumed, and all thy bravery on ! 
Thou art for Altdorf — for the castle, boy? 

Rudenz : Yes, uncle. Longer may I not delay. 

Attinghausen (sitting down) : 

Why in such haste t Say, are thy youthful hours 
Doled «tn such niggard measure that thou must 
Be chary of them to thy aged uncle ? 

Rudenz : I see, my presence is not needed here ; 
I am but as a stranger in this house. 

Attinghausen (gazes fixedly at him for a considerable time): 
Alas, thou art, indeed ! Alas, that home 
To thee has grown so strange I Oh, Ulyl Uly! 
I scarce do know thee now, thus decked in silks, 
The peacock's feather flaunting in thy cap, 
And purple mantle round thy shoulders flung ; 
Thou lookest upon the peasant with disdain, 
And takest with a blush his honest greeting. 

Rudenz : All honor due to him I gladly pay, 

But must deny the right he would usurp. 

Attinghausen : The sore displeasure of the king is resting 
Upon the land, and every true man's heart 
Is full of sadness for the grievous wrongs 
We suffer from our tyrants. Thou alone 
Art all unmoved amid the general grief. 
Abandoning thy friends, thou takest thy stand 
Beside thy country's foes, and, as in scorn 
Of our distress, pursuest giddy joys, 
Courting the smiles of princes, all the while 
Thy country bleeds beneath their cruel scourge. 
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Rudenz : The land is sore oppressed ; I know it, uncle. 
But why? Who plunged it into this distress? 
A word, one little, easy word, might buy 
Instant deliverance from such dire oppression, 
And win the good will of the emperor. 
Woe unto those who seal the people's eyes, 
And make them averse to their country's good ; 
The men who, for their own vile, selfish ends, 
Are seeking to prevent the Forest#States 
From swearing fealty to Austria's house, 
As all the countries roundabout have done. 
It fits their humor well, to take their seats 
Amid the nobles on the Herrenbank ; 
They'll have the Caesar for their lord, forsooth ; 
That is to say, they'll have no lord at all. 

Attinghausen : Must I hear this, and from thy lips, rash 
boy! 

Rudenz : You urged me to this answer. Hear me out. 
What, uncle, is the character you've stooped 
To fill contentedly through life 1 Have you 
No higher pride than in these lonely wilds 
To be the Landamman or Banneret, 
The petty chieftain of a shepherd race ! 
How ! Were it not a far more glorious choice 
To bend in homage to a royal lord 
And swell the princely splendors of his court, 
Than sit at home, the peer of your own vassals, 
And share the judgment-seat with vulgar clowns 1 

Attinghausen : Ah, Uly, Uly ; all too well I see 

The tempter's voice has caught thy willing ear 
And poured its subtle poison in thy heart. 

Rudenz : Yes, I conceal it not. It doth offend 

My inmost soul to hear the stranger's gibes, 
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That taunt us with the name of " Peasant No- 
bles." 
Think you the heart that's stirring here can brook, 
While all the young nobility round 
Are reaping honor under Hapsburg's banner, 
That I should loiter, in inglorious ease, 
Here on the heritage my fathers left, 
And, in the 4ull routine of vulgar toil, 
Lose all life's glorious spring 1 In other lands 
Deeds are achieved. A world of fair renown 
Beyond these mountains stirs in martial pomp. 
My helm and shield are rusting in the hall ; 
The martial trumpet's spirit-stirring blast, 
The herald's call, inviting to the lists, 
Bouse not the echoes of these vales, where naught 
Save cowherd's horn and cattle-bell is heard 
In one unvarying, dull monotony. 
Attinghausen : Deluded boy, seduced by empty show I 

Despise the land that gave thee birth ! Ashamed 

Of the good ancient customs of thy sires ! 

The day will come when thou, with burning tears, 

"Wilt long for home and for thy native hills, 

And that dear melody of tuneful herds 

Which now, in proud disgust, thou dost despise ! 

A day when thou wilt drink its tones in sadness, 

Hearing their music in a foreign land. 

Oh ! potent is the spell that binds to home ! 

No, no, the cold, false world is not for thee. 

At tfee proud court, with thy true heart, thou wi/t 

Forever feel a stranger among strangers. 

The world asks virtues of far other stamp 

Than thou hast learned within these simple vales. 

But go — go thither ; barter thy free soul, 
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Take land jn fief, become a prince's vassal, 

Where thou might'st be lord paramount, and 

prince 
Of all thine own unburdened heritage ! 
O, Uly, Uly, stay among thy people I 
Go not to Altdorf. Oh, abandon not 
The sacred cause of thy wronged native land ! 
I am the last of all my race i My name 
Ends with me. Yonder hang my helm and shield; 
They will be buried with me in the grave, 
And must I think, when yielding up my breath, 
That thou but wait'st the closing of mine eyes, 
To stoop thy knee to this new feudal court, 
And take in vassalage from Austria's hands 
The noble lands, which I from God received 
Free and unfettered as the mountain air ! 
Rudenz : 'Tis vain for us to strive against the king ; 
The world pertains to him : — shall we alone, 
In mad, presumptuous obstinacy, strive 
To break that mighty chain of lands which he 
Hath drawn around us with his giant grasp ? 
His are the markets, his the courts ; his, too, 
The highways ; nay, the very carrier's horse, 
That traffics on the Gotthardt, pays him toll. 
By his dominions, as within a net, 
We are enclosed, and girded round about. 
And will the empire shield us 1 Say, can it 
Protect itself 'gainst Austria's growing power ? 
To God, and not to emperors, must we look ! 
What store can on their promises be placed, 
When they, to meet their own necessities, 
Can pawn, and even alienate, the towns 
That flee for shelter 'neath the eagle's wings ? 
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No, Uncle. It is wise and wholesome prudence, 
In times like these, when faction's all abroad, 
To own attachment to some mighty chief. 
The imperial crown's trasferred from line to line, 
It has no memory for faithful service ; 
But to secure the favor of these great 
Hereditary masters, were to sow 
Seed for a future harvest. 

Attinghausen : Art so wise ? 

Wilt thou see clearer than thy noble sires, 

Who battled for fair freedom's costly gem 

With life and fortune, and heroic arm ? 

Sail down the lake to Lucerne ; there inquire, 

How Austria's rule doth weigh the Cantons down. 

Soon she will come to count our sheep, our cattle ; 

To portion out the Alps, e'en to their summits, 

And in our own free woods to hinder us 

Prom striking down the eagle or the stag; 

To set her tolls on every bridge and gate, 

Impoverish us to swell her lust of sway, 

And drain our dearest blood to feed her wars. 

No, if our blood must flow, let it be shed 

In our own cause ! We purchase liberty 

More cheaply far than bondage 1 

Eudenz : What ! can we, 

A shepherd race, against great Albert's hosts 1 

Attinghausen: Learn, foolish boy, to know this shepherd 
race! 
I know them, I have led them on in fight — 
I saw them in the battle at Favenz. 
Austria will try, forsooth, to force on us 
A yoke we are determined not to bear ! 
Oh, learn to feel from what a race thou'rt sprung 1 
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Cast not, for tinsel trash and idle show. 
The precious jewel of thy worth away. 
To be the chieftain of a freeborn race. 
Bound to thee only by their unbought love, 
Eeady to stand — to fight — to die with thee, 
Be that thy pride, be that thy noblest boast ! 
Knit to thy heart the ties of kindred — home — 
Cling to the land, the dear land of thy sires, 
Grapple to that with thy whole heart and soul ! 
Thy power is rooted deeply and strongly here, 
But in yon stranger world thou'lt stand alone, 
A trembling reed beat down by every blast. 
Oh, come ! 'Tis long since we have seen thee, Uly 
Tarry but this one day. Only to-day 
Go not to Altdorf . Wilt thou * Not to-day ! 
For this one day bestow thee on thy friends. 
(Takes his hand.) 

Kudenz : I gave my word. Unhand me I I am bound. 

Attinghausen (drops his hand and says sternly) : 

Bound, didst thou say 1 Oh, yes, unhappy boy, 
Thou art, indeed. But not by word or oath. 
'Tis by the silken mesh of love thou'rt bound. 

(Kudenz turns laway. ) 
Ay, hide thee, as thou wilt. 'Tis she, I know, 
Bertha of Bruneck, draws thee to the court ; 
'Tis she that chainB thee to the emperor's service. 
Thou think'st to win the noble, knightly maid, 
By thy apostacy. Be not deceived. 
She is held out before thee as a lure ; 
But never meant for innocence like thine. 

Rudenz : No more ; I've heard enough. So fare you well. 

[Exit. 
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Attinghausen: Stay, Uly! Stay! Bash boy, he's gone! I 
can 
Nor hold him back, nor save him from destruction. 
And so the "Wolf shot has deserted us ; 
Others will follow his example soon. 
This foreign witchery, sweeping o'er our hills, 
Tears with its potent spell our youth away ; 
O, luckless hour, when men and manners strange 
Into these calm and happy valleys came, 
To warp our primitive and guileless ways. 
The new is pressing on with might. The old, 
The good, the simple, fleeteth fast away. 
New times come on. A race is springing up, 
That think not as their fathers thought before ! 
What do I here ? All, all are in the grave 
With whom erewhile I moved and held converse ; 
My age has long been laid beneath the sod ; 
Happy the man who may not live to see 
What shall be done by those that follow me I 

In act third, scene second, is a beautiful in- 
stance of woman's influence and man's homage: — 

A retired part of the forest. Brooks dashing in spray 
over the rocks. 

Enter Bertha in a hunting dress. Immediately afterwards 
Budenz. 

Bertha : He follows me. Now, to explain myself! 

Budenz (entering hastily): 

At length, dear lady, .we have met alone 
In this wild dell, with rocks on every side, 
No jealous eye can watch our interview. 
Now let my heart throw off this weary silence. 
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Bertha : But are you sure they will not follow us? 

Rudenz : See, yonder goes the chase. Now, then, or never 1 
I must avail me of the precious moment, — 
Must hear my doom decided by thy lips, 
Though it should part me from thy side forever. 
Oh, do not arm that gentle face of thine 
With looks so stern and harsh ! Who — who am I, 
That dare aspire so high as unto thee ? 
Fame hath not stamped me yet ; nor may I take 
My place amid the courtly throng of knights, 
That, crowned with glory's luster, woo thy smiles. 
Nothing have 1 to oner but a heart 
That overflows with truth and love for thee. 

Bertha (sternly and with severity) : 

And dare you speak to me of love — of truth ? 
Tou, that are faithless to your nearest ties? 
You, that are Austria's slave — bartered and sold 
To her — an alien, and your country's tyrant ! 

Rudenz : How ! This reproach from thee ! Whom do I seek 
On Austria's side, my own beloved, but thee? 

Bertha : Think you to find me in the traitor's ranks ? 
Now, as I live, I'd rather give my hand 
To Gessler's self, all despot though he be, 
Than to the Switzer who forgets his birth 
And stoops to be the minion of a tyrant. 

Rudenz : Oh heaven, what must I hear ! 

Bertha : Say ! what can lie 

Nearer the good man's heart than friends and kin- 
dred? 
Wliat dearer duty to a noble soul 
Than to protect weak, suffering innocence, 
And vindicate the rights of the oppressed? 
My very soul bleeds for your countrymen ; 
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Rudenz : 



Bertha: 



Rudenz : 
Bertha: 



Rudenz : 



Bertha: 



I suffer with them, for I needs must love them ; 

They are so gentle, yet so full of power ; 

They draw my whole heart to them. Every day 

I look upon them with increased esteem. 

But you, whom nature and your knightly vow 

Have given them as their natural protector, 

Yet who desert them and abet their foes, 

In forging shackles for your native land, 

You — you it is, that deeply grieve and wound me. 

I must constrain my heart or I shall hate you. 

Is not my country's welfare all my wish? 

What seek I for her but to purchase peace 

'Neath Austria's potent sceptre ! 

Bondage, rather ! 
You would drive freedom from the last stronghold 
That yet remains for her upon the earth. 
The people know their own true interests better : 
Their simple natures are not warped by show, 
But round your head a tangling net is wound. 
Bertha, you hate me — you despise me ! 

Nay! 
And if I did, 'twere better for my peace. 
But to see him despised and despicable — 
The man whom one might love. 

Oh, Bertha! you 
Show me the pinnacle of heavenly bliss, 
Then, in a moment, hurl me to despair ! 
No, no ! the noble is not all extinct 
"Within you. It but slumbers — I will rouse it. 
It must have cost you many a fiery struggle 
To crush the virtues of your race within you. 
But, heaven be praised, 'tis mightier than yourself, 
And you are noble in your own despite ! 
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Rudenz : You trust me, then ? Oh, Bertha, with thy love 
What might I not become? 

Bektha : Be only that 

For which your own high nature destined you. , 
Fill the position you were born to fill ; 
Stand by your people and your native land, 
And battle for your sacred rights ! 

Kudenz : Alas ! 

How can I hope to win you — to possess you, 
If I take arms against tho emperor? 
Will not your potent kinsman interpose 
To dictate the disposal of your hand? 

Bebtha : All my estates lie in the Forest Cantons ; 
And I am free when Switzerland is free. 

Rudenz : Oh ! What a prospect, Bertha, hast thou shown me ! 

Bertha : Hope not to win my hand by Austria's favor ; 
Fain would they lay their grasp on my estates 
To swell the vast domains which now they hold. 
The selfsame lust of conquest that would rob 
You of your liberty endangers mine. 
Oh, friend, I'm marked for sacrifice ; to be 
The guerdon of some parasite, perchance 1 
They'll drag me hence to the imperial court, 
That hateful haunt of falsehood and intrigue ; 
There do detested marriage bonds await me. 
Love — love alone — your love, can rescue me. 

Rudenz : And thou could' st be content, love, to live here 
In my own native land — to be my own? 
Oh, Bertha, all the yearnings of my soul 
For this great world and its tumultuous strife, 
What were they, but a yearning after thee? 
\ In glory's path I sought for thee alone, 
And all my thirst for fame was only love. 
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But if in this calm vale thou can'st abide 

"With me, and bid earth's pomps and pride adieu, 

Then is the goal of my ambition won ; 

And the rough tide of the tempestuous world 

May dash and rave around these firm-set hills ! 

No wandering wishes more have I to send 

Forth to the busy scene that stirs beyond. 

Then may these rocks that girdle us extend 

Their giant walls impenetrably round, 

And this sequestered happy vale alone 

Look up to heaven and be my paradise ! 

Bbbtha : Now art thou all my fancy dreamed of thee. 
My trust has not been given to thee in vain. 

Rudenz : Away, ye idle phantoms of my folly ! 

In mine own home HI find my happiness. 
Here where the gladsome boy to manhood grew, 
Where every brook, and tree, and mountain peak, 
Teems with remembrances of happy hours, 
In mine own native land thou wilt be mine. 
Ah, I have ever loved it well. I feel 
How poor without it were all earthly joys. 

Bebtha : "Where should we look for happiness on earth 
If not in this dear land of innocence ? 
Here, where old truth hath its familiar home, 
Where fraud and guile are strangers, envy ne'er 
Shall dim the sparkling fountain of our bliss, 
And ever bright the hours shall o'er us glide. 
There do I see thee, in true manly worth, 
The foremost of the free and of thy peers, 
Revered with homage pure and unconstrained, 
Wielding a power that kings might envy thee. 

Rudenz : And thee I see, thy sex's crowning gem, 

With thy sweet woman grace and wakeful love, 
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Building a heaven for me within my home ; 
And, as the spring time scatters forth her flowers, 
Adorning with thy charms my path of life. 
And spreading joy and sunshine all around. 

Bektha : And this it was, dear friend, that caused my grief, 
To see thee blast this life's supremest bliss 
With thine own hand. Ah ! what had been my fate 
Had I been forced to follow some proud lord, 
Some ruthless despot, to his gloomy castle ! 
Here are no castles, here no bastioned walls 
Divide me from a people 1 can bless. 

Rudenz : Yet, how to free myself ; to loose the coils 

Which I have madly twined around my head? 

Bertha : Tear them asunder with a man's resolve. 
Whatever the event, stand by the people. 
It is thy post by birth. 

(Hunting horns are heard in the distance.) 
But hark! The Chase! 

Farewell, — 'tis needful we should part — away ! 
Fight for thy land ; thou fightest for thy love. 
One foe fills all our souls with dread ; the blow 
That makes one free emancipates us all. 

[Exeunt severally. 
— [ Tr. Theodore Martin. 

The Maid of Orleans. 

Johanna's farewell. 

Act i. — Scene iv. 
Johanna (alone) : 

Farewell, ye mountains, ye beloved glades ; 

Ye lone and peaceful valleys, fare ye well ! 
Through you Johanna never more may stray ! 
For, ay, Johanna bids you now farewell 
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Ye meads which I have watered, and ye trees 
Which I have planted, still in beauty bloom ! 

Farewell, ye grottos, and ye crystal springs 1 
Sweet echo, vocal spirit of the vale, 

Who sangst responsive to my simple strain, 

Johanna goes and ne'er returns again. 

Ye scenes where all my tranquil joys I knew, 

Forever now I leave you far behind ! 
Poor f oldless lambs, no shepherd now have you ! 

O'er the wide heath stray henceforth unconfined ; 
For I to danger's field, of crimson hue, 

Am summoned hence another flock to find. 
Such is to me the spirit's high behest ; 
No earthly, vain ambition fires my breast. 

For who in glory did on Horeb's height 
Descend to Moses in the bush of flame, 

And bade him go and stand in Pharaoh's sight — 
Who once to Israel's pious shepherd came 

And sent him forth, his champion in the fight — 
Who, aye, hath loved the lowly shepherd train, — 

He, from these leafy boughs, thus spake to me : 

" Go f orth ! Thou shalt on earth my witness be. 

" Thou in rude armor must thy limbs invest, 
A plate of steel upon thy bosom wear ; 

Vain earthly love may never stir thy breast, 
Nor passion's sinful glow be kindled there. 

Ne'er with the bride-wreath shall thy locks be dressed, 
Nor on thy bosom bloom an infant fair ; 

But war's triumphant glory shall be thine ; 

Thy martial fame all women's shall outshine. 

"For when in fight the stoutest hearts despair, 

When direful ruin threatens France, forlorn, 
10 
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Then thou aloft my oriflamme shalt bear, 
And swiftly as the reaper mows the corn, 

Thou shalt lay low the haughty conqueror ; 
His fortune's wheel thou rapidly shalt turn, 

To Gaul's heroic sons deliverance bring, 

Relieve beleaguered Rheims, and crown thy king ! " 

The heavenly spirit promised me a sign ; 

He sends the helmet, it hath come from him. 
Its iron nlleth me with strength divine, 

I feel the courage of the cherubim ; 
As with the rushing of a mighty wind 

It drives me forth to join the battle's din ; 
The clanging trumpets sound, the chargers rear, 
And the loud war-cry thunders in mine ear. 

ACT V. SCENE XIV. (JOHANNA'S DEATH.) 

Sorel: Johanna! God, she's dying! 

Burgundy : She is gone ; 

An angel passeth hence ! See, how she lies, 
Easy and tranquil, like a sleeping child ! 
The peace of heaven around her features plays, 
The breath of life no longer heaves her breast, 
But vital warmth still lingers in her hand. 

King : She's gone I She never will awaken more, 

Her eyes will gaze no more on earthly things. 
She soars on high, a spirit glorified, 
She seeth not our grief, our penitence. 

Screl : Her eyes unclose — she lives I 

Burgunby (in astonishment) : Can she return 

Back from the grave, triumphant e'en o'er death f 
Sherisethupl She standeth! 

Johanna (standing up and looking round) : 
Where am If 
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Bubgundy : With thine own people, maiden — with thy friends ! 
King: Supported by thy friend and by thy king. 

Johanna (after looking at him fixedly for some time) : 

No ! I am not a sorceress ! Indeed, 

I am not one. 
King : Thou art holy, as an angel ; 

A cloud of error dimmed our mental sight. 
Johanna (gazing round her with a joyful smile) : 

And am I really, then, among my friends, 

And am no more rejected and despised ? 

They curse me not — kindly they look on me ! 

Yes, all around me now seems clear again ! 

That is my king ! The banners these of France ! 

My banner I behold not — where is it? 

Without my banner I dare not appear ; 

To me it was confided by my Lord, 

And I before his throne must lay it down ; 

I there may show it, for I bore it truly. 
King (averting his face) : Give her the banner ! 

(It is given to her. She stands quite unsupported, 
the banner in her hand. The heaven is illu- 
mined by a rosy light.) 
Johanna: See you the rainbow yonder in the air? 

Its golden portals heaven doth wide unfold, 

Amid the angel choir she radiant stands, 

The eternal Son she claspeth to her breast, 

Her arms she stretcheth forth to me in love. 

How is it with met Light clouds bear me up — 

My pondrous mail becomes a winged robe ; 

I mount, — I fly — back rolls the dwindling earth — 

Brief is the sorrow, endless is the joy ! 

(Her banner falls, and she sinks lifeless on the 
ground.) — \Anna Swanwick, 
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Mary Stuakt. 

maby's farewell to her household. 

Act v. — Scene vi. 

Mary (with quiet majesty, looking round the whole circle) : 
Why these complaints 1 Why weep ye ? Ye should 

rather 
Rejoice with me, that now at length the end 
Of my long woe approaches ; that my shackles 
Fall off, my prison opens, and my soul, 
Delighted, mounts on seraph's wings, and seeks 
The land of everlasting liberty. 
When I was offered up to the oppression 
Of my proud enemy, was forced to suffer 
Ignoble taunts, and insults most unfitting 
A free and sovereign queen, then was the time 
To weep for me ; but, as an earnest friend, 
Beneficent and healing death approaches. 
All the indignities which I have suffered 
On earth are covered by his sable wings. 
The most degraded criminal 's ennobled 
By his last sufferings, by his final exit ; 
I feel again the crown upon my brow, 
And dignity possess my swelling soul. 

(Advancing a few steps.) 
How ! Melvil Here ! My worthy sir, not so ; 
Arise ; you rather come in time to see 
The triumph of your mistress than her death. 
One comfort, which I never had expected, 
Is granted me, that after death my name 
Will not be quite abandoned to my foes ; 
One friend at least, — one partner of my faith, 
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"Will be my witness in the hour of death. 
Say, honest Melvil, how you fared the while 
In this inhospitable, hostile land ? 
For since the time they tore you from my side 
My fears for you have oft depressed my soul. 

Melvil : No other evil galled me but my grief 

For thee, and that I wanted power to serve thee. 

Mary: How fares my chamberlain, old Didier? 

But sure the faithful servant long has slept 
The sleep of death, for he was full of years. 

Melvil : God hath not granted him as yet this grace ; 
He lives to see the grave overwhelm thy youth. 

Mary : Oh ! could I but have felt, before my death, 
The happiness of pressing one descendant 
Of the dear blood of Stuart to my bosom ! 
But I must suffer in a foreign land, 
None but my servants to bewail my fate ! 
Sir, to your loyal bosom I commit 
My latest wishes. Bear, then, sir, my blessing 
To the most Christian king, my royal brother, 
And the whole royal family of France. 
I bless the cardinal, my honored uncle, 
And also Henry Guise, my noble cousin. 
I bless the holy father, the vicegerent 
Of Christ on earth, who will, I trust, bless me. 
I bless the King of Spain, who nobly offered 
Himself as my deliverer, my avenger. 
They are remembered in my will: I hope 
That they will not despise, how poor so'er 
They be, the presents of a heart which loves them. 

(Turning to her servants.) 
I have bequeathed you to my royal brother 
Of France ; he will protect you, he will give you 
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Another country, and a better home ; 
And if my last desire have any weight, 
Stay not in England ; let no haughty Briton 
Glut his proud heart with your calamities, 
Nor see those in the dust who once were mine. 
Swear by this image of our suffering Lord 
To leave this fatal land when I'm no more. 

Melvil (touching the crucifix) : 

I swear obedience in the name of all. 

Maky : What I, though poor and plundered, still possess, 
Of which I am allowed to make disposal, 
Shall be amongst you shared ; for I have hope 
In this at least, my will may be fulfilled. 
And what I wear upon my way to death 
Is yours ; nor envy me on this occasion 
The pomp of earth upon the road to heaven. 
(To the ladies of her chamber.) 
To you, my Alice, Gertrude, Rosamund, 
I leave my pearls, my garments : you are young, 
And ornament may still delight your hearts. 
You, Margaret, possess the nearest claims, 
To you I should be generous, for I leave you 
The most unhappy woman of them all. 
That I have not avenged your husband's fault 
On you I hope my legacy will prove. 
The worth of gold, my Hannah, charms not thee ; 
Nor the magnificence of precious stones : 
My memory, I know, will be to thee 
The dearest jewel ; take this handkerchief, 
I worked it for thee, in the hours of sorrow, 
With my own hands, and my hot, scalding tears 
Are woven in the texture ; you will bind 
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My eyes with this when it is time ; this last 
Sad service I would wish but from my Hannah. 

Ken. : O, Melvil ! I cannot support it. 

Mary : Come, 

Come all, and now receive my last farewell. 
(She stretches forth her hands; the women vio- 
lently weeping, fall successively at her feet, and 
kiss her outstretched hand.) 
Margaret, farewell — my Alice, fare thee well ; 
Thanks, Burgoyn, for thy honest, faithful service — 
Thy lips are hot, my Gertrude : I have been 
Much hated, yet have been as much beloved. 
May a deserving husband bless my Gertrude, 
For this warm, glowing heart is formed for love. 
Bertha, thy choice is better, thou had'st rather 
Become the chaste and pious bride of heaven ; 
Oh ! haste thee to fulfill thy vows ; the goods 
Of earth are all deceitful ; thou may'st learn 
This lesson from thy queen. No more ; farewell. 
Farewell, farewell, my friends, farewell forever. 

— [Joseph Mellish. 

The Battle. 

Heavy and solemn, 
A cloudy column, 
Through the green plane they marching came! 

Measureless spread, like a table dread, 
For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 

The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 

And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound ; 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 

Gallops the major along the front — "Halt!" 
And fettered they stand at the stark command, 

And the warriors, silent, halt I 
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Proud in the blush of morning glowing, 

What on the hill-top shines in flowing, 

" See you the f oeman's banners waving f " 

"We see the f oeman's banners waving! " 

" God be with ye — children and wife !" 

Hark to the music — the trump and the fife, 

How they ring through the ranks which they *ouse to the 

strife! 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone, 
Thrilling they go through the marrow and bone ! 
brothers, God grant, when this life is o'er, 
In life to come that we meet once more! 

See the smoke how the lightning is cleaving asunder! 

Hark the guns, peal on peal, how they boom in their thunder 

From host to host, with kindling sound, 

The shouting signal circles round, 

Ay, shout it forth to life or death — 

Freer already breathes the breath ! 

The war is waging, slaughter raging, 

And heavy through the reeking pall, 

The iron death-dice fall ! 

Nearer they close — foes upon foes-* 

" Ready!" — From square to square it goes. 

Down on the knee they sank, 

And fire comes sharp from the foremost rank 

Many a man to the earth it sent, 

Many a gap by the balls is rent. — 

O'er the corpse before springs the hinder man, 

That the line may not fail to the fearless van. 

To the right, to the left, and around and around, 

Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 

God's sunlight is quenched in the fiery fight, 

Over the hosts falls a brooding night J 
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^Brothers, God grant, token this life is o'er, 
In the life to come that we meet oixce more ! 

The dead men lie bathed in the weltering blood, 

And the living are blent in the slippery flood, 

And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 

Stumble still on the corpses that sleep below. 

"What, Francis! Give Charlotte my last farewell." 

As the dying man murmurs, the thunders swell — 

" HI give — Oh, God ! are their guns so near ? 

Ho, comrades! — yon volley! — look sharp to the rear! 

Pll give thy Charlotte thy last farewell, 

Sleep soft! where death thickest descendeth in rain, 

The friend thou f orsaketh thy side shall regain ! " 

Hitherward, thitherward reels the fight, 

Dark and more darkly day glooms into night — 

Brothers, God grant, when this life is o'er, 

In the life to come that we meet once more ! 

Hark to the hoofs that galloping go ! * 

The adjutant flying — 
The horemen press hard on the panting foe, 

Their thunder booms in dying — 
Victory ! 
The terror has seized on the dastards all — 
And their colors fall ! 
Victory ! 
Closed is the brunt of the glorious fight : 
And the day, like a conqueror, bursts on the night, 
Trumpet and fife swelling choral along, 
The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 
Farewell, fallen brothers, though this life be o'er, 
There's another in which we shall meet you once more ! 

— [ Unknown. 
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The Assignation. 

Hear I the creaking gate unclose 1 

The gleaming latch uplifted? 
No — 'twas the wind that, whirring, rose 

Amidst the poplars drifted ! 
Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-bowering roof, 

Destined the bright one's presence to receive, 
For her, a shadowy palace-hall aloof, 

With holy night, thy boughs familiar weave. 
And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 

Awake and sport her rosy cheek around, 
When their light weight the tender feet shall bear, 

When beauty comes to passion's trysting-ground. 

Hush ! what amidst the corpses crept — 

So swiftly by me now 1 
No — 'twas the startled bird that swept 

The light leaves of the bough ! 
Day, quench thy torch ! come, ghostlike, from on high ; 

With thy loved silence, come, thou haunting Eve, 
Broaden below thy web of purple dye, 

Which lulled boughs mysterious round us weave. 
For love's delight, enduring listeners none, 

The f roward witness of the light will flee ; 
Hesper alone, the rosy silent one, 

Down glancing may our sweet familiar be ! 

What murmur in the distance spoke, 

And, like a whisper, died % 
No — 'twas the swan that gently broke 

In rings the silver tide ! 
Soft to my ear there comes a music-flow ; 

In gleesome murmur glides the waterfall ; 
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To zephyr's kiss the flowers are bending low ; 

Through life goes joy, exchanging joy with all. 
Tempt to the touch the grapes — the blushing fruit, 

Voluptuous swelling from the leaves that hide ; 
And, drinking fever from my cheek, the mute 

Air sleeps all liquid in the odor-tide I 

Hark ! through the alley hear I now 

A footfall? Comes the maiden? 
No — 'twas the fruit slid from the bough, 

With its own richness laden I 

Day's lustrous eyes grow heavy in sweet death, 
And pale and paler wane his jocund hues, 

The flowers too gentle for his glowing breath, 
Ope their frank beauty to the twilight dews. 

The bright face of the moon is still and lone, 
Melts in vast masses the world silently ; 

Slides from each charm the slowly-loosening zone; 
And round all beauty, veilless, roves the eye. 

What yonder seems to glimmer? 

Her white robe's glancing hues? 
No — 'twas the column's shimmer 

Athwart the darksome yews ! 
O, longing heart, no more delight-upbuoyed 

Let the sweet airy image thee befool I 

The arms that would embrace her clasp the void: 
This feverish breast no phantom-bliss can cool. 

O, waft her here, the true, the living one ! 
Let but my hand her hand, the tender, feel — 

The very shadow of her robe alone ! — 
So into life the idle dream shall steal I 
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As glide from heaven, when least we ween, 

The rosy hours of bliss, 
All gently came the maid, unseen :— 

He waked beneath her kiss! — [ Unknown. 

The Maiden From Afar. 
(Or from abroad.) 
Within a vale, each infant year, 

When earliest larks first carol free, 
To humble shepherds doth appear 

A wondrous maiden, fair to see. 
Not born within that lowly place— 

From whence she wandered, none could tell ; 
Her parting footsteps left no trace, 

When once the maiden sighed farewell. 

And blessed was her presence there — 

Each heart, expanding, grew more gay; 
Yet something loftier still than fair 

Kept man's familiar looks away. 
From fairy gardens, known to none, 

She brought mysterious fruits and flowers — 
The things of some serener sun — 

Some Nature more benign than ours. 

With each her gifts the maiden shared — 

To some the fruits, the flowers to some; 
.Alike the young, the aged fared; 

Each bore a blessing back to home. 
Though every guest was welcome there, 
Yet some the maiden held more dear, 
And culled her rarest sweets when'er 

She saw two hearts that loved draw near. 

— [ Unknown, 
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Honor to Woman. 
(Literally, "Dignity of Women.") 

Honor to woman ! To her it is given 

To garden the earth with the roses of heaven ! 

All blessed, she linketh the loves in their choir — 
In the veil of the graces her beauty concealing, 
She tends on each altar that's hallowed to feeling, 

And keeps ever living the fire ! 

From the bounds of truth careering, 

Man's strong spirit wildly sweeps, 
With each hasty impulse veering 

Down to passion's troubled deeps ; 
And his heart, contented never, 

Greeds to grapple with the far, 
Chasing his own dream forever 

On through many a distant star! 
But woman, with looks that can charm and enchain, 
Lureth back at her beck the wild truant again, 

By the spell of her presence beguiled — 
In the home of the mother, her modest abode, 
And modest the manners by Nature bestowed 

On Nature's most exquisite child ! 

Bruised and worn, but fiercely breasting 

Foe to foe, the angry strife ; 
Man, the wild one, never resting, 

Roams along the troubled life ; 
What he planneth, still pursuing ; 

Vainly as the hydra bleeds, 
Crest the severed crest renewing — 

Wish to withered wish succeeds. 
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But woman, at peace with all being, reposes, 
And seeks from the moment to gather the roses — 

Whose sweets to her culture belong. 
Ah ! richer than he, though his soul reigneth o'er 
The mighty dominion of genius and lore, 

And the infinite circle of song. 

Strong and proud, and self-depending, 

Man's cold bosom beats alone ; 
Heart with heart divinely blending 

In the love that gods have known, 
Soul's sweet interchange of feeling, 

Melting tears — he never knows, 
Each hard sense the hard one steeling, 

Arms against a world of foes. 

Alive, as the wind-harp, how lightly soever, 
If wooed by the zephyr, to music will quiver, 

Is woman to hope and to fear ; 
Ah, tender one ! still at the shadow of grieving, 
How quiver the chords — how thy bosom is heaving — 

How trembles thy glance through the tear ! 

Man's dominion, war and labor ; 

Might to right the statute gave; 
Laws are in the Scythian's sabre ; 

Where the Mede reigned — see the slave! 
Peace and meekness grimly routing, 

Prowls the war-lust, rude and wild ; 
Eris rages, hoarsely shouting, 

Where the vanished graces smiled. 

But woman, the soft one, persuasively prayeth — 
Of the life that she charmeth, the sceptre she swayeth ; 
She lulls, as she looks from above, 
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The discord whose hell for its victims is gaping, 
And blending awhile the forever escaping, 
Whispers hate to the image of love ! 

— [ Unknown. 

These poems are selected from The Household 
Edition of Schiller's works — translators not given. 



CHAPTER XL 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

Wtf o is such a bundle of contradictions as Hein- 
rich Heine? At one moment so full of child-like 
purity, innocence, faith, that the eyes flow over 
with elevated emotion ; at another so wantonly, 
yea, so brutally cruel and sarcastic, so denying, 
scoffing at all that is pure and holy, that one feels 
too indignant to read further! He reminds me 
of what might have been a grand and beautiful 
tree bearing fruit for man's delectation, but 
which has been warped and blighted by untoward 
circumstances out of all semblance to the origi- 
nal. The very fact of his race exposed him (in 
the Germany of his day) to much that was in- 
tensely galling to a nature so sensitive. He de- 
spised himself for embracing Christianity, and 
especially for the motives which induced him to 
do so. 
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He was of Jewish parentage, born at Diisseldorf, 
January 1, 1800. His family wished him to 
engage in business, as his predecessors had done, 
but this was highly distasteful to him. At last 
his uncle, Solomon Heine, a rich merchant of 
Hamburg, seeing the youth was utterly unfit for 
a business career, offered him a University course; 
accordingly, at twenty, he is sent to Bonn, and 
later on to Gottingen to study law. This also 
proves equally uncongenial. He then goes to Ber- 
lin, and though he did not give himself entirely 
to literature, yet he published several things, which 
were well received. He hoped for a government 
position, or a professorship in some university. 
But such a position could only be held by a Chris- 
tian, and Heine abjured the faith of his fathers. 

He lost caste with both Jew and Gentile; he felt 
he had compromised his self-respect, and from 
this time on he becomes more and more cyni- 
cal, more bitter and sarcastic! In 1831, he took 
up his abode in Paris; here, in 1834, he became 
acquainted with a grisette, Mathilde Crescence 
Mirat, whom he afterwards married. In 1844, 
Heine was very poor and in extremely bad 
health. His Uncle Solomon died, and a stipend 
which had been regularly paid to the poet was, 
by order of his heirs, stopped. After this he grew 
rapidly worse — the malady was softening of the 
spinal cord — and though his physicians predicted 
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a speedy release from the torture he continually 
suffered, yet it was eight years he lay upon his 
il mattress-grave " before the end came. He died 
February 16, 1856, and was buried on the 20th in 
the cemetery of Montmartre, without mass or 
Kaddish, as he had requested. Through all his 
unhappiness and suffering, the love for his wife 
and mother burns brightly in his heart. I know 
of nothing more beautiful than the following, writ- 
ten to his wife on his death-bed: 

" I was, O Lamb, as shepherd placed 
To guard thee in this earthly waste. 
To thee I did refreshment bring; 
To thee brought water from the spring. 
When cold the winter storm alarmed, 
I have thee in my bosom warmed. 
I held thee, folded, close embracing, 
When torrent rains were rudely chasing, 
And woodland brook and hungry wolf 
Howled, rivals, pi the darksome gulf. 
Thou didst not fear — thou hast not quivered 
Even when the bolt of thunder shivered 
The tallest pine. Upon my breast, 
In peace and calm thou layest at rest. 
My arm grows weak. Lo, creeping there, 
Comes pallid death ! My shepherd care, 
My herdsman's office, now I leave. 
Back to thy hands, O God, I give 
My staff; and now I pray Thee guard 
This lamb of mine, when 'neath the sward 

11 
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I lie ; and suffer not, I pray, 

That thorns should pierce her on the way. 

From nettles harsh protect her fleece ; 

From soiling marshes give release 

And everywhere her feet before 

With sweet grass spread the meadows o'er; 

And let her sleep from care as blest 

As once she slept upon my breast." 

— [Hosmer's Literature. 

His most popular work is doubtless the " Reise- 
bilder"; also " Das Buch der Lieder" is full of 
gems No German has ever possessed Heine's 
wit and humor — none surpassed him in delicacy 
of sentiment. Speaking of translating, Hosmer 
remarks: " The difficulties of rendering in Heine's 
case are, perhaps, quite insurmountable. Nothing 
was ever so airy and volatile as his wit; nothing 
ever so delicate as his sentiment. In the process 
of translation the aroma half exhales; what, as 
Heine has distilled it, is most searchingly pun- 
gent is insipid in a foreign phrase; what causes 
tears, as it flows on in the German rhythm in pa- 
thetic, child-like artlessness, in English words 
sinks to common-place. " 

" As a lyric poet Heine must always rank high, 
not only among Germans, but among all modern 
English singers. His songs have that subtle, in- 
describable, inexplicable charm which we find in 
Goethe, in Uhland, in Beranger, and in Burns; 
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but, above all, in some of Shakspeare's songs. 
There is in them a spontaneity which is lacking 
in many poets who far excel him in other quali- 
ties — in fire and force — as Schiller and Byron. 
There is a touch-and-go character, a fugitive grace, 
like the momentary flutter of a humming-bird 
about a honeysuckle. Their substance is of the 
lightest, airiest (I am speaking of the songs) — a 
fleeting thought arrested and crystallized in verse; 
the mood of the moment breathed in numbers, 
words coming unsought to embody a sentiment, 
falling, as it were, accidentally into metrical ca- 
dence and just happening to rhyme; no appear- 
ance of elaboration, no suggestion of conscious 
efforts — sometimes a vexatious looseness of versi- 
fication." — Dr. Hedge. 

Sonnets to My Mother. 



In fond delusion once I left thy side ; 

Unto the wide world's end I fain would fare, 
To see if I might find Love anywhere, 

And lovingly embrace Love as a bride. 

Love -sought I in all paths, at every gate; 
Oft and again outstretching suppliant palms, 
I begged in vain of Love the slightest alms, 

But the world laughed and offered me cold hate. 
Forever I aspired towards Love, forever 
Towards Love, and ne'ertheless I found Love never, 
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And, sick at heart, homeward my steps did move. 

And lo ! thou comest forth to welcome me ; 

And that which in thy swimming eyes I see, 
That is the precious, the long-looked-for Love. 

— \E. Lazarus. 

The Lorelei. 

I know not what it presages, 

This heart with sadness fraught ; 

'Tis a tale of the olden ages, 
That will not from my thought. 

The air grows cool and it darkles, 

The Ehine flows calmly on, 
The mountain summit sparkles 

In the light of the setting sun. 

There sits, in soft reclining, 

A maiden wondrous fair, 
With golden raiment shining, 

And combing her golden hair. 

With a comb of gold she combs it, 
And combing, low singeth she, 

A song of a strange, sweet sadness, 
A wonderful melody. 

The sailor shudders, as o'er him 

The strain goes floating by. 
He sees not the rocks before him, 

He only looks on high. 

And round him the dark waves flinging 
Their arms, draw him slowly down ; , 

And this, with her sweet singing, 
The Lorelei hath done — [Crawford^ 
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Homewabd Bound. 



My heart, my heart is heavy, 
Though merrily glows the May, 

Out on the ancient bastion, 
Under the lindens, I stay. 

Below me the calm blue waters 

Of the quiet town-moat shine ; 
A boy in his boat rows past me, 

He whistles and drops his line. 

And yonder the cheerful colors,- 

And tiny figures, one sees 
Of people, and villas, and gardens, 

And cattle, and meadows, and trees. 

Young women are bleaching linen ; 

They leap in the grass anear. 
The mill-wheel rains showers of diamonds, 

Its far away buzz I hear. 

Above on the gray old tower 

Stands the sentry-house of the town, 

And a scarlet-coated fellow 
Goes pacing up and down. 

He toys with his shining musket 

That gleams in the sunset red, 
Presenting and shouldering arms now — 

I wish he would shoot me dead. 

— \Lazarus. 
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Thou fairest fisher maiden, 

Row thy boat to the land. 
Come here and sit beside me, 

Whispering, hand in hand. 

Lay thy head on my bosom, 

And have no fear of me ; 
For carelessly thou trustest 

Daily the savage sea. 

My heart is like the ocean, 

With storm and ebb and flow, 
And many a pearl lies hidden 

Within its depths below. 

xLvm. 

Heart, my heart, oh, be not shaken ! 
Bravely bear thy fate. Once more 
Shall the coming Spring restore 

What the Winter rude hath taken. 

How abundant is thy measure ! 

Still, O world, how fair thou art ! 

And thou yet may'st love, my heart, 
Everything that gives thee pleasure. 

— [Lazarus. 

LXIV. 

Thou hast diamonds and pearls and jewels, 

All thy heart covets in store, 
And the loveliest eyes under heaven — 

My darling, what would'st thou more? 
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Upon thine eyes, so lovely, 

Have I written o'er and o'er 
Immortal songs and sonnets — 

My darling, what would'st thou more? 

And with thine eyes so lovely 

Thou hast stung me to the core, 
And hast compassed my undoing — 

My darling, what would'st thou more? 

— [IS. Lazarus. 



CHAPTER XII. 

KORNER. 

Karl Theodore Korner! How the heart 
warms when one thinks of his pure life, his grand 
patriotism. He was born in Dresden September 
23, 1791. His father was Schiller's true and help- 
ful friend. At the early age of seventeen he had 
written many graceful, pleasing verses, which 
were published under the title Knospen. Two 
short pieces which he wrote for the stage, " The 
Bride " and "The Green Domino," were acted at 
the Vienna Court Theatre with great success in 
1812. In January, 1813, he was appointed Court 
Poet in Vienna. He was then preparing an opera, 
" The Return of Ulysses," for Beethoven. His let- 
ters at that time tell of a busy, bright, happy life; 
but how soon the end came. In the spring of 
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1813 Germany called her sons to arms, and glo- 
riously did the young poet respond. His beauti- 
ful war songs filled his comrades with enthusiasm, 
while his noble example on the field accentuated 
his teachings. He was soon made adjutant to 
Liitzow. On the 26th of August, while pursuing 
the French along the high road between Gade- 
busch and Schwein, he was mortally wounded. 
He is buried not far from the village of Wobelin, 
and a monument marks the spot. His last poem, 
"The Sword Song," was pencilled in his pocket- 
book, just before going into action, early on the 
morning of the 26th. It inspired the following 
lovely tribute from Mrs. Hemans: 

The Death-Day op Kobner. 

A song for the death-day of the brave — 

A song of pride ! 
The youth went down to a hero's grave, 

With the sword, his bride. 

He went, with his noble heart unworn, 

And pure, and high — 
An eagle stooping from clouds of morn, 

Only to die. 

He went with the lyre, whose lofty tone 

Beneath his hand 
Had thrilled to the name of his God alone 

And his fatherland. 
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And with all his glorious feelings yet 

In their first glow, 
Like a southern stream that no frost hath met 

To chain its flow. 

A song for the death-day of the brave — 

A song of pride ! 
For him that went to a hero's grave 

With the sword, his bride. 

He hath left a voice in his trumpet lays 

To turn the flight, 
And a guiding spirit for after-days, 

Like a watch-fire's light. 

And a grief in his father's soul to rest, 

'Midst all high thought ; 
And a memory unto his mother's breast, 
With healing fraught. 

And a name and fame above the blight 

Of earthly breath, 
Beautiful — beautiful and bright, 

In life and death ! 

A song for the death-day of the brave — 

A song of pride! 
For him that went to a hero's grave) 

With the sword, his bride ! 

The monument erected to the memory of 
Charles Theodore Korner, and to which allusion 
has been made, is of cast iron, and the upper part 
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is wrought into a lyre and a sword, a favorite 
emblem of Korner's, from which one of his works 
had been entitled. Near the grave of the poet is 
that of his only sister, who died of grief for his 
loss, having only survived him long enough to 
complete his portrait and a drawing of his burial- 
place. Over the gate of the cemetery is engraved 
one of his own lines: 

"Vergiss die treuen Todten nicht." 
(Forget not the faithful dead.) 

The Grave of Kobneb. 
(mrs heman8.) 

Green wave the oak forever o'er thy rest, 

Thou that beneath its crowning foliage sleepest, 

And, in the stillness of thy country's breast, 
Thy place of memory, as an altar, keepest ; 

Brightly thy spirit o'er her hills was poured, 
Thou of the Lyre and Sword! 

Eest, Bard ! rest, Soldier ! — by the father's hand 
Here shall the child of after years be led, 

With his wreath-offering silently to stand 
In the hushed presence of the glorious dead. 

Soldier and Bard ! for thou thy path hath trod 
With Freedom and with God. 

The oak waved proudly o'er thy burial rite, 

On thy crowned bier to slumber warriors bore thee, 

And with true hearts thy brethren of the fight 

Wept as they vailed their drooping banners o'er thee ; 
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And the deep guns with rolling peal gave token, 
That Lyre and Sword were broken. 

Thou hast a hero's tomb — a lowlier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl beside thee lying — 

The gentle girl, that bowed her fair young head, 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. 

Brother, true friend ! the tender and the brave- 
She pined to share thy grave. 

Fame was thy gift from others — but for her, 
To whom the wide world held that only spot — 

She loved thee — lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not. 

Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy — what hath she? — 
Her own blest place by thee ! 

It was thy spirit, brother! which had made 

The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye, 

Since first in childhood 'midst the vines ye played, 
And sent glad singing through the free blue sky. 

Ye were but two — and when that spirit passed, 
Woe to the one, the last. 

Woe, yet not long — she lingered but to trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast, 

Once, once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her, ere she went to rest, 

Too sad a smile 1 its living light was o'er — 
It answered hers no more. 

The earth grew silent when thy voice departed — 
The home too lonely whence thy step had fled ; 
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What, then, was left for her, the faithful-hearted? — 

Death, death, to still the yearning for the dead. 
Softly she perished — be the Flower deplored, 
Here with the Lyre and Sword. 

Have ye not met ere now ? — so let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years ; 

That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust, 
That love, where love is but a fount of tears. 

Brother, sweet sister ! peace around ye dwell — 
Lyre, Sword, and Flower, farewell ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 

By the Romantic School of poets we understand 
those who opposed themselves - to the classical 
writers. German speculative philosophy had pro- 
duced two classes of thinkers: those who had 
followed Locke, whose teaching was that the mind 
has no ideas except those which it gains from sen- 
sation and reflection — from contact with the out- 
side world — the objective school. The objective 
writers held themselves bound to present scenes 
and characters as they really appeared to them, 
with artistic truth. 

The opponents of this philosophy, follow Kant, 
the great professor of Konigsberg, and Fichte, who 
say that sensation as a source of knowledge must 
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be thrown away; that the thinking soul — the 
" ego," the " I " — is the only thing that exists; all 
other things are what we imagine them to be — the 
subjective school. This class held the Idea to be 
the only important thing; and to express this idea, 
scenes which were unreal and characters which 
were exaggerated, might be invented with impu- 
nity. Their accepted teaching was that the outer 
world was a mere creation of the imagination; 
why should they respect it sufficiently to describe 
it? 

No writers have done more to initiate and up- 
hold the Romantic School than the brothers, Au- 
gust Wilhelm, and Friedrich Schlegel — a name 
illustrious during four generations for literary 
achievement. In the second generation, we find 
these true brothers devoting themselves to letters. 
They are the sons of Consistorialrath Schlegel of 
Hanover. August Wilhelm was born in 1767, and 
is best known to English readers. His Lectures 
Upon Dramatic Literature helped to make him fa- 
mous. Friedrich, several years younger, was a 
great poet and a man of immense learning. He 
was the first to introduce Sanscrit to the notice of 
German scholars. 

The sad condition of his country in his day, 
made him turn to the past for consolation, and he 
became dazzled by the brilliancy of the Middle 
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Ages, forgetting all but their brilliancy. He was 
a learned and eloquent man — a great poet, but 
mystic, dreamy, graceful, often indefinite in the 
extreme. 

Jean Paul Richter. 

Foremost among the precursors of the Romantic 
School towers the strong figure of Jean Paul Richter. 
Some years younger than Schiller, bred in the se- 
vere school of poverty and privation, he struggled 
onward and upward, until he attained recognition 
as one of the most gifted of his time. In his curious 
style we find the most pathetic tenderness, the 
gayest humor, the wildest flights of imagination, 
touching each other at most unexpected points 
and startling the reader by their sharp contrasts. 
He is to German literature what Carlyle is to 
English literature, and, without doubt, it was the 
study of Richter which helped to form the pecu- 
liar style of the great Englishman. 

Longfellow says of him: " When you read his 
works, it is as if you were climbing a high moun- 
tain in merry company to see the sun rise. At 
times you are enveloped in mist; the morning 
wind sweeps by you with a shout; you hear the 
far off muttering thunder; wide beneath you 
spreads the landscape, fields, meadows, towns, and 
winding river, You revel like the lark in the sun- 
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shine and bright blue heaven, and all is a delicious 
dream of soul and sense, when suddenly a friend 
at your elbow laughs aloud and offers you a piece 
of Bologna sausage. At times glad, beautiful 
images, airy forms, move by you, graceful, har- 
monius; at times glaring, wild-looking fancies, 
chained together by hyphens, brackets, and dashes, 
brave and base, high and low, all in their motly 
dresses, go sweeping down the dusty page like the 
galley-slaves that sweep the streets of Rome, where 
you may chance to see the nobleman and peasant 
manacled together. ,, 

He was born March 21, 1763, in Wonsiedel, a 
Bavarian village in the Fichtelgebirge. 

Von Hardenberg. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the group of 
poets forming the Romantic School was Friedrich 
Georg Von Hardenberg, or, as we know him in 
literature, " Novalis." Born in the little town of 
Weissenfels, near the historic Saale, the twenty- 
nine years of his beautiful life passed in quiet re- 
tirement. He fell, in early youth, under the spell 
of Fichte and made acquaintance with the Schle- 
gels, and he, too, became penetrated with enthu- 
siasm for the past, and admiration for the heroes 
of the medieval times. His incomplete romance, 
"Heinrich Von Ofterdingen," is his most charac- 
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teristic work. In his works we find the strongest 
idealism. All that was matter-of-fact in his sur- 
roundings, touched by the magic wand of fancy, 
became rainbaw-hued and splendid, but lost their 
definiteness of shape and purpose. The Germans 
trace a resemblance to Shelley in these wonderful 
poetic gifts, and, alas, the early grave. But " Nova- 
lis " was a devout Catholic, and in his " sweet mys- 
tical songs, suggesting in their vapory unfolding the 
robes and wings of angels," and in his Christian 
resignation and happy death we find a sharp con- 
trast to the fierce unbelief of the English poet. 

Tieck. 

Ludwig Tieck, coming under the same influ- 
ence as the Schlegels, naturally belonged to the 
same school. His scholarship was wide in its 
range; he translated Shakspeare and Don Quixote 
into German. He was an able critic and pos- 
sessed wonderful histrionic ability. 

As a poet he. cultivated the lyric, and his style 
was characterized by an intense subjectivity. In 
a great number of his lyrics he personifies the 
objects of nature and makes them give utterance 
to the thought which they symbolized to him. 
Brandes says of these lyrics: "They resemble 
those of Goethe as the clouds resemble firm snow 
mountains." 
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Goethe says: "Tieck has a talent of great im- 
portance and no one can be more sensible than 
myself to his extraordinary merits. Only when 
they (the more extravagant Romanticists) raise 
him above himself and place him on a level with 
me, they are in error/ 7 

Wackenroder, Fouqu£, Uhland. 

Wackenroder, author of " Heart Gushings of an 
Art-Loving Cloister Brother " ; De la Motte 
Fouque, author of " Undine "; Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, filled with patriotic fire; and Theodore 
Korner, who sung of war so grandly and who so 
early filled a soldier's grave ; Ruckert, famous for 
his "Sonnets in Armor "; Archim von Arnim, 
Clemens Brentano, Werner, Hoffman (the Ger- 
man Poe) — all these are allied to the Romantic 
School, which is considered to end with Uhland. 

Uhland. 

Loving the old literature, he was at his best 
when dealing with some medieval subject ; he 
sang gloriously of love and war, but the dreamy, 
far-off beauty of the olden time could not hold 
him captive forever. The present called him, and 
he answered to its call; he gave the Romantic 
School a new character; he sang the uprising of 
the German people; he took part in politics, and 
12 
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as he advanced in life he permitted the lyre to 
slumber in silence in his hand. 

Heine says of him: " Since his Pegasus was a 
knightly charger only, which liked to trot back 
into the past, but immediately stood still when 
urged forward into modern life, the honest Uhland 
smilingly dismounted, had the obstinate beast 
quietly unsaddled and led into the stable There 
he stands at the present day, and, like his col- 
league, the horse of Bayard, has only one fault — 
he is dead! " 

Our own Longfellow has given us the following 
beautiful translation from this poet: 

The Castle by the Sea. 

Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 

That castle by the sea? 
Golden and red above it 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

And feign it would stoop downward 

To the mirrored wave below ; 
And feign it would soar upward 

In the evening's crimson glow. 

Well have I seen that castle, 

That castle by the sea, 
And the moon above it standing, 

And the mist rise suddenly. 
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The winds and the waves of ocean, 

Had they a merry chime? 
Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers, 

The harp and the minstrel' s^rhyme? 

The winds and the waves of ocean ; 

They rested quietly ; 
But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye. 

And sawest thou on the turrets 
The king and his royal bride? — 

And the wave of their crimson mantles'? — 
And the golden crown of pride I 

Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there, 
Eesplendent as the morning sun, 

Beaming with golden hair? 

Well saw I the ancient parents, 

Without the crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, in weeds of woe ; 

No maiden was by their side I 

Kant, Fichte, Schelling. 

Kant was for a long time a professor at Konigs- 
burg, Fichte at Jena and Berlin; Schelling, for 
fifty years a teacher, first at Jena then at several 
other universities. Many enthusiastic students 
went forth from these schools strongly imbued 
with the ideas of these professors. These are 
generally known as the Romantic School. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BROTHERS GRIMM. 

Even as the brothers Grimm have won the 
warmest nook in the hearts of our little ones, 
even so should they be awarded a high place in 
our memory. Their literary labors are gigantic, 
and could only have been accomplished in a long 
lifetime, where two such minds worked together 
in such perfect harmony. Jakob Ludwig was 
born on January 4, 1785; Karl Wilhelm was born 
on the 24th of February, 1786. Jakob was the 
leading spirit, but Wilhelm was his able assistant. 
They have written for all ages; Grimm's Fairy 
Tales have been translated into every language — 
they are as familiar as household words. Every lit- 
tle heart knows the sorrows of Cinderella, the story 
of the Seven Crows, Briar Rose, etc., etc. They 
have laid the child and the mature man of letters 
under equal obligations; their books are for all. 
Their German Grammar is the foundation of the 
science of historic grammar; the great dictionary 
projected by them is a wonderful monument to 
their great, untiring industry, to the patience and 
erudition of its authors — a patience and erudition 
purely Teutonic in its character. 

[ 180] 
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Their lives were as remarkable for gentleness 
and all moral worth as for grand intellect and 
unwearying energy. It is pleasing and profitable 
to study such lives. From the cradle to the grave 
they were rarely separated. Jakob said after his 
brother's death: "We have always shared every 
joy, every. sorrow." A high authority, in speak- 
ing of visiting them, remarks: " They both live 
in the same home, and in such harmony and 
community that one might almost imagine that 
the children were common property." He refers 
to Wilhelm's children; Jakob never married. 
There is a very amusing little play by Wilhelmi, 
entitled "Einer Muss Heirathen" (One Must 
Marry) , which is said to represent the life of the 
brothers Grimm before either ventured on the 
matrimonial sea. The principal characters are 
Jakob and Wilhelm Zom. 

Jakob was for many years professor at Giittin- 
gen; he died in 1863. Wilhelm died in 1859. 
To-day, in Wilhelm's son, Hermann Grimm, we 
have a well-known author; his first work, " De- 
metrius," was followed by well-written romances. 
In England and America, he is well known 
through his " Life of Michael Angelo." He has 
written valuable criticisms on art and literature, 
and his lectures on Goethe, in the Berlin Univer- 
sity, are considered very fine. The Grimms are 
from Hanau, in Hesse-Cassel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE WARTBURG. 

It would be impossible to conclude the " Out- 
lines" without mention of the Wartburg, that spot 
so dear to all German hearts — the cradle and 
home of the brightest gems in the German lan- 
guage. It was here in 1207 and 1208 that six of 
its greatest singers and poets wrestled before the 
Landgrave of Thuringia and his court, for a prize 
in their noble arts. Among those engaged in this 
contest are the familiar names of Walter von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach. It 
was within its walls that Eschenbach wrote his 
Parzivaly which is as widely known and loved as 
Goethe's Faust; it was here the holy Elizabeth 
lived, from her fourth year, when she was taken 
from her native Hungary to become the promised 
bride of the ten-year-old Landgrave, until her hus- 
band's death; it was here that Luther found refuge 
from his enemies ; it was here that he wrote his 
German Bible, thereby laying the corner-stone of 
the German we speak to-day ; here we see the 
suit of armor which he wore as a disguise; the 
room in which he translated the Psalms; the table 
upon which his book rested; and from the castle 
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windows tke lovely woods and undulating plains 
which gladdened and cheered the great reformer. 
Should this alone not hallow the very stones of its 
massive walls to every Christian heart, especially 
if that heart be German? Within the neighbor- 
ing forest, the brothers Grimm found the mate- 
rial for many of their Marchen; not many miles 
away lived Goethe and Schiller and Herder and 
Wieland; within easy distance is the University 
of Jena, where so many great and noble men have 
lived and labored. Truly, Thuringia, with its 
Wartburg, its Weimar, its Ilmenau, its Jena, its 
Eisenach — is, indeed, every inch classic ground. 

I find no more beautiful description of this cele- 
brated castle than in Hosmer, page 129: 

"Arriving at Eisenach from the North, I spent 
the night at the "Anker," and in the morning of 
a bright July day went out for my first view of 
the Wartburg. There it hung, upon the summit 
of the swelling hill,, six hundred feet above the 
town. The winding path — trodden by such multi- 
tudes of historic, men — leading to it through the 
forest. There, in 1817, met the high-hearted Ger- 
man youth, assembling from the universities to 
demand of the temporizing princes of the Holy 
Alliance the fulfilment of their pledges — pledges 
made in the great "Freedom War," to win the 
help of the people, and which, now that the end 
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was gained, they had no desire to fulfill. Up this 
path again, three hundred years before, hurried 
the friendly captors of great Martin Luther, with 
pretended roughness, haling their prisoner to the 
stronghold, there to reveal themselves to him, and 
bolt out in his behalf a hostile world, which reached 
for fagots to burn him. And, in a still older time, 
down the hill walked, on errands of mercy, the 
beautiful Saint Elizabeth of Hungary — loveliest 
of saints, perhaps all the more attractive for her 
naive insincerities, in which, according to the 
story, heaven was her ally. There are these asso- 
ciations, and others as interesting — none finer, 
however, than this: That the court here of the 
Landgrave Hermann, in the Hohenstauffen days, 
more than any spot of that world, perhaps, was a 
Center of light; the castle hall ringing ever with 
the sound of minstrelsy, the portcullis ever rising 
to admit the wandering singer, the hospitable roof 
sheltering many a busy brain, elaborating lyric 
and romance. In my pilgrimage, I climbed the 
path to the castle, magnificent to-day as ever, for 
its princely owner has restored it entirely in the 
ancient taste. I stood in the hall in which the 
knights banqueted, where so much of the medie- 
val poetry had its first rehearsal, after the flagons 
were filled, the Landgrave and his knights sitting 
attentive. On the wall was painted the strife of 
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the Minnesingers, of which, says the legend, the 
hall was the scene — the song-battle, in which the 
conquered were to suffer death — the figures of the 
Hungarian minstrel Klingsor, of Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, and Wolfram von Eschenbach, look- 
ing from the fresco into the broad spaces that had 
really known their figures in life. Where was it 
among the nooks of the castle that Wolfram dic- 
tated and dreamed? No one can tell the precise 
spot, but I could be sure, as from the castle height 
my eye went forth over Thuringia — the wooded 
hills heaving high, now and then from the valley 
a flash of light from a blue stream, upon isolated 
peaks here and there a crumbling tower — that it 
was this landscape which refreshed him, and 
which he wrought into his poems. 

" I climbed down from the castle by a mountain 
road into the pleasant Anna-thai, crossing the Co- 
burg highway; then through the ravine of the 
dragon into the woodlands beyond. Turning 
among the thickets, I got my farewell glimpse of 
the Wartburg, at a distance of several miles. The 
foliage was dense, but through a circular break 
appeared, high in the air, the summit of the rock, 
and the Wartburg rising from it, relieved against 
the heavens. The green in which the view was 
framed cut off from the vision all connection 
with the earth; the distance was great enough to 
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soften all outlines, veiling with summer haze the 
lofty walk, till they seemed mysterious and al- 
most spiritual. Buttress, bastion, and high- 
soaring tower — held for the moment in the blue 
bosom of the heavens, indistinct through a league 
of intervening vapory atmosphere — seen when 
the heart was touched by the multitude of memo- 
ries! So upon Mont Salvage, before the eye of 
some aspiring knight, might have towered the 
shrine of the Holy Grail, and the home of that 
troop of chivalry who was set apart, through pure- 
minded manhood, to be its guardians! " 

[Eisenach, the chief town of the Saxe-Weimer- 
Eisenach administrative department, lies just to 
the northwest of the Thuringian forest, at the 
junction of the Thuringian and Werra railways. 
The town has about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
and is situated on the Horsel river.] 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
from 1870 to 1896. 

Up to 1870 Germany languished under the par- 
alyzing effects of division and subdivision into 
a multitude of little principalities, kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and electorates. 

The ambition and opportunities of her sons 
being narrowed by unhappy social and commer- 
cial laws, they turned to literature, art and science 
as the only solace in their Enforced inaction. But 
to-day how changed ! A new and glorious Father- 
land has arisen; Germany is a grand and united 
country — a great political power, taking her place 
side by side, on sea and land, with the great na- 
tions of the world, encouraging home industries 
and conducting foreign explorations; yet never 
has she been more active in science and music, 
her own especial fields, than during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Taking into consideration the standard of Ger- 
man poetry up to 1870, and the grand material 
for heroic verse which was then given into the 
hands of the people, we would naturally look for 
some outburst of poetic fire — some grand epic, 
embodying the glorious victories of the Franco- 
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Prussian war, the intense joy of the people in 
seeing the realization of their long-cherished 
dream — a dream in which the beloved Fatherland 
was free, strong, and united — and the crowning of 
the old Emperor in the very stronghold of the 
enemy who had caused his mother, the gentle 
Louise, to shed so manv tears of humiliation and 
despair, and who had so oppressed her loved 
Prussia that she died of grief while yet in the 
bloom of beauty and womanhood.* 

However, from all this glittering array of mate- 
rial, no master-hand from the realm of poetry was 
stretched forth to give it shape and form. 

Even the beautiful national hymn a Die Wacht 
am Rhein" is a production* of 1840. How shall 
we account for this poetical dearth? Surely there 
neither was, nor is, any lack of profound thinkers, 
learned scholars, great students, or enthusiastic 
patriots; but new aims, new ambitions, have come 
to " New Germany." Her opportunities have 
widened with her boundary lines; she is no longer 

♦It Js said that when as a small boy the late Emperor William witnessed 
his mother's heart-broken sorrow at the condition of her country, he 
made a vow that the proud and arrogant foe should some day pay dearly 
for it, and most nobly did he keep his word. True it is that the first 
duty he performed after entering Berlin as " Emperor of United Ger- 
many" was to visit the grave of his mother at Charlottenberg and 
cover it with laurels, thus bringing freshly to the minds of the people 
all she had suffered and done for them, and uniting her memory with 
the joy and thanksgiving of a victorious nation. 
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the dreamer of the past; her awakening has come; 
her night of despair is over, and in the sunlight 
of freedom and unity she is turning her mighty 
fund of intellectual culture to positive science, to 
practical matters, rather than to poetical writings, 
as in days gone by. Yet she has given us many 
excellent poets, dramatists, and novelists during 
the period of which we write. 

Emanuel Geibel, the greatest lyric poet of the 
day, and also Ferdinand Freiligrath,gave us during 
the seventies many beautiful poems and some 
stirring war songs. Geibel's political poems, bal- 
lads, and dramas are filled with longing for lib- 
erty and a united Fatherland. His drama Sopho- 
nisbe Was awarded the " Schillerpreis " ($1,000 
thalers, gold) in 1869 in Berlin. In 1884 the poet 
died at the age of sixty-nine. 

Freiligrath was born in 1810 at Detmold. His 
father was a teacher, and destined his son for 
trade, but the youth was studious, and even at 
fifteen was an author. In 1839 his first book of 
poems appeared, and won such universal favor 
that he gave up mercantile life and devoted him- 
self to literature. In 1846 he published a volume 
of political songs called Ca Ira. For this he was 
compelled to leave Germany, and lived in London 
for the next two years. He then thought of 
coming to America, but under the amnesty of 
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March 19, 1848, he returned to his native land, 
and made his home in Diisseldorf, but was soon 
imprisoned on account of a poem entitled The 
Living" and the Dead. In 1851 he once more re- 
turned to London, where he remained until 1868, 
when he was allowed, with other political offend- 
ers, to return home. He died in Connstadt, not 
far from Stuttgard, in 1876. His friends have 
given him such names as The Poet Martyr, The 
Bard of Freedom, etc. His translations into Ger- 
man from Mrs. Hemans, Longfellow, Southey, Ten- 
nyson, and many others, also of Cymbeline and 
Winter's Tale, have gained him a high reputa- 
tion as translator. 

I will give one of his best known war poems: 

HUEEAH, GERMANIA! 

Hurrah ! thou lady proud and fair, 

Hurrah ! Germania mine ? 
What fire is in thine eye as there 

Thou bendest o'er the Khine, 
How in July's pure blaze dost thou 

Flash forth thy sword, and go, 
With heart elate and knitted brow, 

To strike the invader low ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

No thought hadst thou, so calm and bright, 
Of war or battle plain, 
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But on thy broad fields, waving bright, 

Didst mow the golden grain, 
With clashing sickles, wreaths of corn, 

Thy sheaves didst garner in, 
When hark ! across the Ehine, war's horn 

Breaks through the merry din ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

Down sickle then, and wreath of wheat, 

Amidst the corn new cast, 
And starting fiercely to thy feet, 

Thy heart beat loud and fast ; 
Then with a shout I heard the call, 

" Well, since you will, you may, 
Up, up, my children, one and all, 

On to the Ehine ! Away ! " 
Hurrah Hurrah ! , Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

Prom port to port the summons flew ; 

Bang o'er our German main ; 
The Oden on her harness drew, 

The Elbe girt on her glaive ; 
Neckar and Weser swell the tide ; 

Main flashes to the sun ; 
Old feuds, old hates, are dashed aside, 

All German men are one ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

Suabian and Prussian, hand in hand, 
North, South, one heart, one vow 1 
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"What is the German's Fatherland?" 

Who asks that question now ? 
One soul, one arm, one close knit frame, 

One will are we to-day ; 
Hurrah, Germania ! thou proud dame ! 

Oh, glorious time, hurrah! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

Germania, now, let come what may, 

Will stand unshook through all ; 
This is our country's festal day ; 

Now woe betide thee, Gaul ! . 
Woe worth the hour a robber thrust 

Thy sword into thy hand ! 
A curse upon him that we must 

Unsheathe our German brand ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

For home and hearth, for wife and child, 

For all loved things that we 
Are bound to keep all undefiled 

From foreign ruffiany ! 
For German right, for German speech, 

For German household ways, 
For German homesteads, all and each, 

Strike home through battle's blaze. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 

Up, Germans, up with God! the die 
Clicks loud — we wait the throw ! 
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Oh, who may think without a sigh,. 

What blood is doomed to flow ? 
Yet, look thou up, with fearless heart ! 

Thou must, thou shalt prevail ! 
Great, glorious, free as ne'er thou wert, 

All hail ! Germania, hail ! 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 

Hurrah ! Germania ! 
July 25, 1870. 

After Goethe's death, up to the nineties, an in- 
numerable number of poets and dramatists appear 
before us, and the most intense longing for free- 
dom and unity characterizes their writings till 
the great work has been accomplished. Lenau, 
Schefer, Hammer, Hacklander, Gutzkow, Kinkel, 
Laube, Scheffel, Hammerling, Roquette, Boden- 
stedt, and many others. 

Scheffel is but known through his epic Der 

Trumpeter von Sackingen. The story runs thus: 

Werner, an expelled student, is a very proficient 

trumpeter, and is made the trumpeter of the castle 

in Sackingen. He wins the love of Margaret, the 

daughter of his lord; and the castle being attacked 

by enraged peasants he, by his bravery, drives 

them back, but is badly wounded; Margaret is his 

nurse, and when he recovers he asks for her in 

marriage, but is refused by her father because he 

is not noble. Werner then leaves the castle, vow- 
13 
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ing to win honors and rank for himself, or never 
to return. After many disappointments and trials 
he reaches Rome, and is made musical director to 
the Pope. Margaret has so grieved for her lover 
that her health is much impaired, and she goes to 
Rome, hoping to find relief. 

She knows nothing of Werner's presence in the 
Holy City, and they meet by accident in St. Peter's 
Cathedral. The joy and surprise prove too much 
for her, and she swoons. The Pope has witnessed 
all this; he inquires into the whole matter; makes 
Werner a knight, gives him high rank, and blesses 
the betrothal of the faithful pair. Soon after they 
set out on their happy journey to their native 
land. 

Gustav Freytag, born 1816, and not yet one year 
dead, has left both dramatic works and novels of 
much value. He is best known to the American 
public through his comedy, Die Joumalisten. It 
is an exceedingly popular society play, clean and 
pure, and portrays clearly and strikingly import- 
ant types of German character. His novel Soil 
und Haben (Debit and Credit), has become clas- 
sic. It is written "to prove how much nobler, 
purer, is the life of an honest, energetic merchant 
than that of the idle, proud aristocrat, who is con- 
tent to rest upon the laurels won by his ancestors. 

In Die Verlorene Handschrift (The Lost Man- 
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uscript) the scholar's life is compared to that of 
the nobleman, to the detriment of the latter. 

During the Franco-German war he was on the 
staff of the Crown Prince of Germany, and it was 
then he received impressions which eventually 
led to his work Die Ahnen (The Forefathers). It 
is a series of sketches, extending from the begin- 
ning of the fourth century to the middle of the 
nineteenth, in which he describes the different 
epochs of German history, and portrays in a very 
poetical manner the noblest and most sterling 
characteristics of the German race. He says: 
"Even while moving along the highways of 
France, midst the mass of soldiers, horses and 
wagons, I saw in imagination our forefathers in 
Roman-Gaul. I saw them crossing the streams 
upon rafts; I heard, blending with the shouts of 
my comrades of the Fifth and Eleventh Corps, 
the hurrahs of the old Franks and Alemanni." 
Then, with pardonable pride, he thinks of what 
Germany has achieved since then — her mighty 
engines of warfare, her culture, her political 
power; and he tells us it is from just such 
"dreams," and the impressions and experiences 
of 1870, that Die Ahnen arose. It is a great and 
valuable work, and a glorious tribute to his coun- 
trymen. Die Bilder aus der Vergangenheit (The 
Pictures of the Past), is also a very fine work and 
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well worth the study of all men who would know 
Germany and the Germans. 

Richard Von Volkman (1830-1889), one of the 
finest surgeons and writers on surgery of the day, 
has left, besides his professional works, a number 
of most charming tales and novels, under the nom^ 
de-guerre of Richard Leander. During the Franco- 
German war he was surgeon-general of the fourth 
army corps, and it was during the long winter 
evenings of 1870-71, when the German army lay 
encamped before Paris, and the heart of the lonely 
soldier turned in loving memory to home, wife 
and children, that he wrote the charming volume, 
Traumerien an franzosischen Kaminen (Dreams by 
French Firesides. It seems he wrote these little 
sketches only for his own children, but they were 
too dainty and interesting to remain hidden, and 
have proven a source of pleasure to many at home 
and abroad. A volume, entitled Kleine Geschichten, 
is equally bright and graceful. Empferor William 
gave him the title Von on account of his scientific 
works, and also for his fame as poet and prose 
writer. 

Theodor Storm (1817-1888), poet and prose 
writer, is well known to us through his Immensee 
and other short stories. He is a dear lover of na- 
ture, and his writings are characterized by their 
poetic fervor and artistic finish ; and the simple, 
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natural grace with which he describes the every- 
day-events of life. Among his works are: ImSchloss y 
Viola Tricolor, In St Jitrgen, Waldwinkelj etc., etc. 
Friedrich Gestaker (1816-1872) was a great wan- 
derer and most prolific writer. He spent much 
time in the United States; his first stay was from 
1837 to 1843; in 1868 he was again among us. In 
the meantime, he had visited South America sev- 
eral times, also Egypt and Abyssinia, and made a 
trip around the world. When first here, he was 
very poor, and tried many employments to gain 
a living. He was deck hand or fireman on a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat, or working in the fields as a 
common laborer, or vendor of quack medicines 
and other wares; finally, in 1842, he turned up at 
Point Coupee, Louisiana, as hotel keeper. As most 
of his wanderings, at this time, were made on foot, 
he learned to know the country thoroughly; and, 
therefore, his romances of American life are of 
great interest to us, as they give us an insight into 
the wild western life of that period, from the 
standpoint of an eye-witness, and one who pos- 
sessed, in no small degree, graphic, descriptive 
powers. His style is easy, narrative, rather fami- 
liar, pleasant talks, than finished productions. Of 
these works, I will mention a novel of life in Cal- 
ifornia, in the year 1847 — the title is, Gold! Ein 
Calif ornisches Lebensbild aus dem Yahre, 1849. There 
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are also stories of life in Brazil, in Australia, in 
the German Colonies of South America, in the 
South Sea Islands, etc., etc. Wherever he visited, 
he found material for his books, and his energy 
was great, for, besides such productions, he has 
toany stories founded on German legends and of 
general interest. There is an old German myth, 
that ancient, forgotten towns rise for a few hours 
every hundred years, but are only seen by a fa- 
vored few. The charming novellette, Germels- 
hausen, is based on this strange fancy, and Das 
alte Hans, and most of his books, show the same 
morbid love of the weird. 

Side by side with Freytag's Soil und Haben 
should be placed Spielhagen's Problematische Na- 
turen. These two authors have done much to res- 
cue the German novel and place it in the high 
position it now holds. 

Auerbach, with his beautiful description of vil- 
lage life; Paul Heyse's short stories; Marlitt's 
pure, lovely works ; Miilbach's historical romances, 
so interesting and instructive; Volkshausen, Von 
Hillern, Werner, and others have given us much 
of the best fiction of the day. Of course, as we 
rapidly run down the list of German novel-writers, 
we must pause to admire the works of Ebers, who 
gave us so much that is beautiful and instructive. 
Lewin Schucking is a pleasing and humorous 
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writer. Fritz Reuter has a strong sense of the 
ridiculous; all of his stories are written in Piatt 
Deutsch. 

As I said before, since the longing for unity has 
been stilled, and the German heart filled with joy 
and laudable pride at the position and condition 
of the Fatherland, a new direction has been given 
to literary productions. There is much which 
reminds one of the " Storm and Stress " period of 
the eighteenth century. Now, as then, many 
young writers have arisen who rebel against the 
prescribed laws of the established standard, who 
are very realistic, and have an uncomfortable way 
of calling things by their proper names, even 
though it be not acceptable to the public ear. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch, born 1845, stands at 
the transition point of the old and the new schools. 
He is the idol of " Young Germany," but is scarcely 
one of them. His dramas are Die Karolinger y Der 
Mennonit, Dionville, Sedan, etc., etc. Many of his 
poems are soul-stirring, especially those concern- 
ing the old Emperor William I. 

Rudolf von Baumbach is a very popular con- 
tempory. His Fran Holde is a very beautiful 
poem — a legend in verse. Frau Holde is the pre- 
siding genius over all household affairs; she is the 
especial friend of the working class. The word 
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means friendly, and is often spelled Holle. The 
story is: A young miner, Frieder, sings many 
songs at a May festival, and one of these has refer- 
ence to Frau Holde; his friends warn him of 
awakening her anger. Later on he accompanies 
his betrothed, Use, and her father, Florian, to their 
home, and then, alone, seeks his own dwelling; his 
way leads past the Holdestein ; a certain fear takes 
possession of him; and, ashamed of this, he calls 
aloud to her, and says he will give her such a ser- 
enade that his voice and the sound of his instru- 
ment shall resound through the innermost recesses 
of the mountain. In his songs he praises Use, and 
begs Frau Holde to pour out her blessings on his 
beloved. Suddenly the thunders roll, the light- 
nings flash, and about the Holdestein falls a shower 
of silver rain. When all is once again quiet, he 
sees a t#ll female figure before him — it is Frau 
Holde. She tells him that in days gone by she 
had been honored, but now her altars are fallen 
and her name has become a by- word ; to-day, after 
a long silence, a mortal has once again called upon 
her for help, and she will richly repay his faith. 
She gives him gold, and he has two rings made 
from it, and gives the rest to Use, telling her from 
whence he has it. But the possession of such a 
treasure causes him to be suspected; he is accused 
of having stolen it from the mine where he works; 
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is found guilty, and the judge condemns him to 
be blinded. He insists Frau Holde has given him 
the gold, but his story meets with no credence. 
The sentence is executed. Florian is very clever 
in the medicinal use of plants, and sends Use forth 
to find a certain flower, one of which is known to 
blossom on the Holdestein. After much climbing, 
she reaches her destination, but for very weari- 
ness falls asleep; then a vision appears to her — 
Frau Holde, who shows her many beautiful 
treasures, and then the flower, which to the poor, 
sorrowing maiden is the greatest of all earthly 
treasures, for does it not mean light, that best gift 
of God, to her blind lover ? 

She procures the lovely, fragile thing — a prim- 
rose — and carefully brings it to her father, who 
prepares from its juice that which restores Frie- 
der's eyesight, when the happy lovers are united 
and repair to the Holdestein to offer their thanks 
at the shrine of the goddess. 

Maurice Reinhold von Stern is much admired, 
especially his poem Frau Amrei. Such is the 
story: They are very poor; her husband steals — 
what ? — " an old pan-handle and a half-rotted 
mat!" But a thief is a thief to the end of time; 
away with him, away with him to the prison ! At 
last, she can no longer witness the sufferings of 
her cold and hungry children; she slays one after 
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the other, and then seeks to slay herself, but alas ! 
fails, and is brought back to health, tried and con- 
demned to hard work for life. Such is justice! 
says the poet! 

Gerhart Hauptmann, 1862, and Hermann Su- 
derman, 1857, have done much through their 
dramas to alleviate the condition of the working 
class and to place their sorrows before the public 
in a way so natural and striking as to rouse sym- 
pathy. These authors seek the materials for their 
works in the real, every-day life around them. 
This is strongly criticised by many and approved 
by others. Hauptmann's Die Weber is founded 
upon the suffering of the weavers in the Silesian 
Mountains in the early part of the summer of 1844, 
which led to a strike among them ; and it is a 
passionate appeal for justice — justice for the poor 
man, and an eloquent protest against might over 
right, capital over labor. He has written several 
other plays — Vor Sonnenaufgang > Das Friedens- 
Jest, etc. 

No other writer has given rise to the criticism, 
adverse and otherwise, of .his countrymen that 
has been showered upon Hermann Sudermann 
since the appearance of his second drama, Sodom's 
Ende, in the fall of 1892. It was forbidden in 
several cities as a desecration to the stage. It 
may be that he had imbibed too much of Ibsen 
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and Zola before this play was written, or it may 
be the tendency of the times to give in harsh, un- 
compromising terms, openly, frankly, the beset- 
ting sins of our period, however distasteful to 
ears polite, which induced the poet to shock the 
sensitive modesty (or modest sensitiveness?) of 
so many. But, whatever the cause, certain it is 
that in the hands of such a man as Sudermann, 
with an intellect to grasp and a heart to feel the 
sufferings of those about him, with a clear insight 
into the pocial problems of the day, his wit, satire, 
scorn, are like a cat-o'-nine-tails which cuts deep 
into the body-social, regardless of the burning 
pain, until the blood flows again ! The work which 
Paul Lindau undertook, in 1870-80 — to place be- 
fore his countrymen the social and moral ques- 
tions of the day, and for which he had neither 
moral courage nor sturdy perseverance — this task 
seems to have been left for Sudermann to finish. 
His latest work (Die Heimath) has already been 
played with great success in Germany and in 
France. It is considered by far his best produc- 
tion. Other dramas are Die Ehre and Frau Sorge. 

Julius Wolff, a contemporary, born 1834, has 
given us many old legends in most charming 
garb — Der Fliegende Hollander, Die Lurlie, Der 
Ratten/anger von Hameln, etc. 

Johanna Ambrosius, a poetess, who is just now 
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creating quite a stir in German literary circle^, 
is the daughter of a poor mechanic, and enjoyed 
only limited priviliges of education. She is now 
about forty years old. Early in life she married 
a peasant, and they settled down on a farm in East 
Prussia. Here she has since lived, working in the 
fields with her husband, often pinched for means 
to maintain their little family of two children. In 
1884 she published a few poems in Die Garten- 
laube y a Leipsic magazine ; by and by they were seen 
and appreciated by Dr. Sch ratten thai, of Vienna, 
who has written a short sketch of the author's life 
and given it to the world with a compilation of 
her poems, which are lyric, and naturally tell of 
the quiet, calm, country life so familiar to her. 
The book has sold rapidly and has won many 
warm and admiring friends. A short time since 
she was introduced to the Press Club in Berlin. 
She was accompanied to the platform by no less 
a personage than Hermann Sudermann, who is 
the president of the club. Her health is poor and 
the Empress will send her to Italy, where not only 
her physical condition will be benefited, but a great 
intellectual treat will be given her. Time only 
can determine her status in the poetical world. 

• One could scarcely speak of " Young Germany " 
and forget Wilhelm Richard W&gne^, the drama- 
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tist, poet and composer. Like all reformers, he was 
long misunderstand, criticised, and left to strug- 
gle in obscurity and poverty. What was this re- 
form for which he sacrificed so much ? It was not 
altogether new; it had busied the artistic and 
learned, even as early as the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. Again Gluck, in his later operas 
(1776-79), attempted the same reform. It was this : 
that the libretto should not be adapted to the mu- 
sic, but the music to the libretto. In other words, 
in composing an opera, Wagner sketched his 
scenes without regard to aria, duett, or other ope- 
ratic forms; then, the finished whole suggested th£ 
musical treatment. Though Gluck had done much 
in this direction in the eighteenth century, still 
the nineteenth century had witnessed so many 
abuses, that Wagner must again take up the de- 
fence as those before him had done. The one idea 
of opera seemed to be to produce a number of mel- 
odies, regardless of dramatic effect or fitness, the 
libretto was of small consequence, often utterly ir- 
relevant. It was for this reason that the great 
musician wrote the libretto himself to The Flying 
Dutchman (1843), and, also Reinsi (1835). Unfor- 
tunately for Wagner's artistic success, he became 
involved In political troubles; he took part in the 
agitations of 1849, and was expelled from Ger- 
many; he retired to Zurich, where he lived in 
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strict retirement, a tireless student. In 1862, he 
was allowed to return to Germany; in 1863, King 
Louis II. , of Bavaria, invited him to Munich, 
where a prosperous future awaited him, but his 
early political troubles again barred his way, and 
he was compelled to retire to Triebschen, not far 
from Lucerne. In 1872, the first stone of the Wag- 
ner Theatre was laid at Bayreuth by the master 
himself, and from this time on he resided there. 
Before his death, he prepared his tomb in the 
pleasant garden of his home, Vahnfried, where, 
since February 18, 1883, he has slept the "sleep 
that knows no waking." 

He was born in Leipsic, May 22, 1813. All his 
life was devoted to music. In 1830 he had com- 
posed an overture in B b ; he then studied under 
Cantor Weinlig at the Thomasschule, and in 1833 
composed his first Symphony. In 1836 he mar- 
ried an actress at the Konigsborg Theatre — Wil- 
helmina Planer. She died in 1866, and in 1870 
he married Cosma, the daughter of Liszt, and pre- 
viously the wife of Hans von Bulow; he left four 
children; his oldest son, Siegfried, found a true 
friend in his father's warm admirer, King Louis 
of Bavaria. 

I will give a list of his operas: 

Reinsi, performed in Dresden, 1842. 

The Flyjfq Putchman, performed in Dresden, 1848, 
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Tannhauseb, performed in Dresden, 1845. 
Lohengrin, performed in Weimar, 1850. 
Tbistan and Ysolde, performed in Munich, 1865. 
The Master Singers of Nuremberg, in Munich, 1868. 
The Nibelungen Ring, at Bayreuth, 1876. 
Pabsival, in Baybenth, 1882. 

The libretto of Riensi is taken from Bulwer's 
novel of the same name. The next three legends 
are too well known to need farther comment. 
Tristan and Ysolde is a passionate dream of faith- 
ful, earthly love. Tristan is a nephew of King 
Mark of Cornwall ; he has been reared by his 
widowed mother in Brittany, but returns to his 
uncle after he is fifteen. At this time Cornwall 
is paying tribute to Ireland, and a relative of the 
Queen, a mighty giant, Morold, is always sent for 
the moneys; he comes, as usual, but is so insolent 
that the fiery young Tristan fights with him and 
slays him, though the giant succeeds in wounding 
the knight with his poisonous spear. 

Instead of the treasure, Morold's head is sent 
back to Ireland, and is reverently preserved by the 
Princess Ysolde. She finds a piece of sword 
in the wound, by which she hopes to find the 
slayer, and vows deep vengeance upon him. Tris- 
tan suffers greatly from the wound; he seeks heal- 
ing most diligently, but in vain. At last he con- 
cludes to go to the Princess Ysolde, who is deeply 
versed in all healing arts, but he does not dare to 
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let her know who he is, well knowing what fate 
would await him at her hands. 

Therefore, he appears before her as a wandering 
minstrel; she does all in her power for him, and 
learns to love him well. One day, toying with 
his sword, she perceives the broken place, and 
finds the fragment she has exactly fits it. Now 
she has found the slayer of her relative, and he is 
in her power! But oh, the might of love! She 
cannot do him violence; he is too dear to her. 
After he is restored to health, he returns to Corn- 
wall, and talks so much of the beauty and good- 
ness of the Irish princess, that the people persuade 
their king to seek her in marriage; Tristan is sent 
as ambassador, and when the princess finds he is 
willing to woo her for another, her pride is aroused, 
and she consents to accompany him back as the 
bride of his king. When they depart, the queen- 
mother gives the servant-maid a potion to be ad- 
ministered to the happy couple on the bridal eve, 
and fore verm ore they will love each other passion- 
ately. On ship board, Tristan refuses to see Ysolde; 
she is very angry, and commands her maid to pre- 
pare a draught, under her direction, which she 
will drink with Tristan as a sign of pardon; so she 
explains, but the maid mistrusts her mistress, and 
when, just before they land, Tristan, by direct 
command of the princess, stands before her, and 
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she orders the maid to present the beverage which 

she has prepared, the woman, fearing the worst, 

disobeys, and gives the love-draught instead. The 

result is they love each other too devotedly to care 

for consequences; they meet, are discovered, and 

Tristan is again terribly wounded. His servant 

takes him back to Brittany; the body languishes, 

but the soul seems to be strong to wait for one 

more sight of the beloved one. Finally she comes; 

he struggles to reach her, which only hastens the 

end. Just as he expires, King Mark, who has 

learned all, and now knows his nephew was never 

willfully false to him, rushes in to bring them 

peace and freedom. But it is too late! Too late! 

Ysolde hears nothing, sees nothing, but the lifeless 

form before her, and throwing herself beside it, 

when they lift her, she, too, is dead! 

It is a Celtic legend, and has been written upon 

by many great poets, both in ancient and modern 

times. 

TRISTRAM. 

" Is she not come ? The messenger was sure. 
Prop me upon the pillows once again — 
Raise me, my page ! this cannot long endure — 
Christ, what a night ! how the sleet whips the pane ! 
What lights will those out to the northward be ? " 
Page: "The lanterns of the fishing boats at sea." 

• •••••• 

14 
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"Ah, sweet angels, let him dream ! 

Keep his eyelids ! let him seem 

Not this fever-wasted wight, 

Thinn'd and paled before his time, 

But the brilliant, youthful knight 

In the glory of his prime, 

Sitting in the gilded barge, 

At thy side, thou lovely charge, 

Bending gaily o'er thy hand, 

Iseult of Ireland ! 

And she, too, that princess fair, 

If her bloom be now less rare, 

Let her have her youth again — 

Let her be as she was then ! 

Let her have her proud, dark eyes, 

And her petulant, quick replies — 

Let her sweep her dazzling hand 

With its gesture of command, 

And shake back her raven hair 

With the old imperious air ! 

As of old, so let her be, 

That first Iseult, princess bright, 

Chatting with her youthful knight 

As he steers her o'er the sea, 

Quitting at her father's will 

The green isle where she was bred, 

And her bower in Ireland, 

For the surge-beat Cornish strand; 

Where the prince whom she must wed 

Dwells on loud Tyntagel's hill, 

High above the sounding sea. 

And that phial rare her mother 
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Gave her, that her future lord — 
Gave her, that King Marc and she, 
Might drink it on their marriage-day, 
And for ever love each other — 
Let her, as she sits on board, 
Ah, sweet saints, unwittingly ! 
See it shine, and take it up, 
And, to Tristram, laughing, say : 
" Sir Tristram, of thy courtesy, 
Pledge me in my golden cup ; " 
Let them drink it — let their hands 
. Tremble, and their cheeks be flame, 
As they feel the fatal bands 
Of a love they dare not name 
With a wild delicious pain, 
Twine about their hearts again. 
Let the early summer be 
Once more round them, and the sea 
Blue, and o'er its mirror kind, 
Let the breath of the May-wind, 
Wandering through their drooping sails, 
Die on the green fields of Wales! 
Let a dream like this restore 
What his eye must see no more ! " 

— [Matthew Arnold. 

The Master Singers of Nuremburg is the only 
production of Wagner's through which there runs 
a comic vein. The scene is laid in the good, old 
city of Nuremburg, and Hans Sachs plays no 
small part among the dramatis personse. 

The Nibelungen Ring is composed of four com- 
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plete operas — Das Rheingold, Die Walkyrie, Sieg- 
fried, and The Twilight of the Gods. The great com- 
poser's last, and perhaps greatest work, Parsifal, 
is an illustration of Divine love and pardon. It is 
a beautiful thought that a soul so replete with har- 
monies closed its last grand work with the mag- 
nificent chorus praising God, " whose mercy endu- 
reth forever!" 

In the spring of 1882 his health commenced to 
decline. In the autumn he, with his family, went 
to Venice, and occupied apartments in the Palace 
Vendramin; here, on the evening of February 
13th, he died, clasped in his wife's arms and sur- 
rounded by those who loved him best. No greater 
respect could have been paid to the remains of the 
noble dead than was showered upon the funeral 
cortege as it passed through ports and towns on 
the way to his home. When the body reached 
Bayreuth it was followed by two cars of flowers — 
over fourteen hundred handsome wreaths. 

" Wenn Menschen aus einander gehen, 
So sagen sie ; Auf wiedersehen ! 
Ja, Auf Wiedersehen." 
July, 1896. 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



ERNST MORITZ ARNDT. 

The German's Fatherland. 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Is't Swabia? Is't the Prussian's land? 
Is't where the grape glows on the Rhine ? 
Where sea-gulls skim the Baltic's brine ? 
O, no ! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland ! 

Where is the German's fatherland? 
Bavaria, or the Styrian's land ? 
Is't where the Marser's cattle graze? 
Is it the Mark where forges blaze? 
O, no ! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland! 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Westphalia? Pommerania's strand? 
Is't where the sand wafts on the shore \ 
Is't where the Danube's surges roar ? 
O, no ! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland ! 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Say, how is named that mighty land ? 
Is't Tyrol, where the Switzers dwell? 
[215] 
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The land and people please me well 
0, no ! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland ! 

Where is the German's fatherland? 
Say, how is named this mighty land ? 
Ah ! Austria surely it must be, 
In honors rich and victory ! 
O, no ! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland! 

Where is the German's fatherland? 
Say, how is named that mighty land? 
Is't the gem which princely guile 
Tore from the German crown erewhile? 
O, no! More great, more grand 
Must be the German's fatherland ! 

Where is the German's fatherland ? 
Name me at length that mighty land I 
" Where'er resounds the German tongue, 
Where'er its hymns to God are sung," 
Be this the land, 
Brave German — this thy fatherland! 

There is the German's fatherland, 

Where oaths are sworn but by the hand, 

Where faith and truth beam in the eyes, 

And in the heart affection lies. 

Be this the land, 

Brave German — this thy fatherland ! 

There is the German's fatherland, 

Where wrath the Southron's guile doth brand, 

Where all are foes whose deeds offend, 
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Where every noble soul's a friend. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall be the landl' 

All Germany, then, the land shall be ; 

Watch over it, God, and grant that we 

With German hearts, in deed and thought, 

May love it truly as we ought. 

Be this the land — 

All Germany shall be the land ! 

— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 

GOTTFRIED AUGUST BURGER. 
The Wives op Weinsberg. 

Which way to Weinsberg % neighbor, say ! 

'Tis sure a famous city: 
It must have cradled, in its day, 
Full many a maid of noble clay, 

And matrons, wise and witty ; 
And if ever marriage should happen to me, 
A Weinsberg dame my wife shall be. 

King Conrad once, historians say, 

Fell out with this good city ; 
So down he came, one luckless day, — 
Horse, foot, dragoons, — in stern array, — 

And cannon, more's the pity! — 
Around the walls the artillery roared, 
And bursting bombs their fury poured. 

But naught the little town could scare ; 

Then red with indignation, 
He bade the herald straight repair 
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Up to the gates, and thunder there 

The following proclamation: 
" Rascals ! when I your town do take, 
No living thing shall save its neck!" 

Now, when the herald's trumpet sent 
These tidings through the city, 

To every house a death-knell went ; 

Such murder-cries the hot air rent 
Might move the stones to pity. 

Then bread grew dear, but good advice 

Could not be had for any price. 

Then, " Woe is me !" " O misery !" 
What shrieks of lamentation ! 

And "Kyrie Eleison!" cried 

The pastors, and the flock replied, 
"Lord, save us from starvation!" 

" O, woe is me, poor Corydon ! 

My neck, — my neck! Fm gone, — I'm gone!" 

Yet oft, when counsel, deed, and prayer 

Had all proved unavailing, 
When hope hung trembling on a hair, 
How oft has woman's wit been there ? 

A refuge never failing ; 
For woman's wit and Papal fraud, 
Of olden time were famed abroad. 

A youthful dame, — praised be her name ! 

Last night had seen her plighted, — 
Whether in waking hour or dream, 
Conceived a rare and novel scheme, 

Which all the town delighted; 
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"Which you, if you think otherwise, 
Have leave to laugh at and despise. 

At midnight hour, when culverin 

And gun and bomb were sleeping, 
Before the camp, with mournful mien, 
The loveliest embassy were seen 

All kneeling low and weeping. 
So sweetly, plaintively they prayed, 
But no reply save this was made : 

" The women have free leave to go, 

Each with her choicest treasure : 
But let the knaves, their husbands, know 
That unto them the king will show 

The weight of his displeasure." 
With these sad terms the lovely train 
Stole weeping from the camp again. 

But, when the morning gilt the sky, 

What happened? Give attention. 
The city gates wide open fly, 
And all the wives came trudging by, 

Each bearing — need I mention? — 
Her own dear husband on her back, 
All snugly seated in a sack ! 

Full many a sprig of court, the joke 

Not relishing, protested, 
And urged the king ; but Conrad spoke : 
"A monarch's word must not be broke!" 

And here the matter rested. 
"Bravo!" he cried. "Ha, ha! Bravo! 
Our lady guessed it would be so." 
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He pardoned all, and gave a ball, 

That night at royal quarters. 
The fiddles squeaked, the trumpets blew, 
And up and down the dancers flew, 

Court sprigs with city daughters. 
The mayor's wife — O rarest sight ! — 
Danced with the shoemaker that night! 

Ah, where is Weinsberg, Sir, I pray ? 

'Tis sure a famous city : 
It must have cradled in its day 
Full many a maid of noble clay, 

And matrons, wise and witty ; 
And if ever marriage should happen to me, 
A Weinsberg dame my wife shall be. 

—{Tr< by C. T. Brooks. 

ALBRECHT VON CHAMTSSO. 

The Lady op Castle Windeck. 

Rein in thy snorting charger ! 

That stag but cheats thy sight ; 
He is luring thee on to Windeck, 

With his seeming fear and flight. 

Now, where the moldering turrets 

Of the outer gate arise, 
The knight gazed over the ruins 

When the stag was lost to his eyes. 

The sun shone hot above him ; 

The castle was still as death ; 
He wiped the sweat from his forehead, 

With a deep and weary breath. 
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" "Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here 
In the choked-up walls of Windeck 
Has lain for many a year ? " 

The careless words had scarcely 

Time from his lips to fall, 
When the Lady of Castle Windeck 

Came round the ivy wall. 

He saw the glorious maiden 

In her snow-white drapery stand, 
The bunch of keys at her girdle, 

The beaker high in her hand. 

He quaffed that rich old vintage ; 

With an eager lip he quaffed ; 
But he took into his bosom 

A fire with grateful draught. 

Her eyes' unfathomed brightness ! 

The flowing gold of her hair 1 
He folded his hands in homage 

And murmured & lover's prayer. 

She gave him a look of pity, 

A gentle look of pain ; 
And quickly as he had seen her 

She passed from his sight again 

And ever, from that moment, 

He haunted the ruins there — 
A sleepless, restless wanderer, 

A watcher with despair. 
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Ghost-like and pale he wandered, 

With a dreamy, haggard eye ; 
He seemed not one of the living, 

And yet he could not die. 

'Tis said that the lady met him, 
When many years had passed, 

And, kissing his lips, released him 
From the burden of life at last. 

— [Tr. by W. O. Bryant. 

A Tragical Affair. 

A man there was who grieved to find 
That e'er his pig-tail hung behind, 
He wished it otherwise. 

And so he thinks, "What shall I dot 
I'll turn me round — ay, that will do-^-" 
The pig-tail hangs behind. 

Then, quick as thought, he turned him round, 
But as before, so now he found 
The pig-tail hangs behind. 

Then quick he turns the other way ; 
That mends it not— alack a day ! 
The pig-tail hangs behind. 

Then to the right and left he wheels, 
It does not harm, nor good, he feels 

The pig-tail hangs behind. 

* 

Then like a top, he spinneth round, 

But all in vain, in short, he found 

The pig-tail hangs behind. 
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He turns, and turns, and turning still, 
Thinks, I at last shall have my will — 
The pig-tail hangs behind. 

— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 

MATTHIAS CLAUDIUS. 

The Ass's Consolation. 

I'm joyless and forlorn, 
Am dull, deformed, and rude, 
Nor yet with strength imbued ; 
At me, with hate and scorn. 
Rail both the young and old ; 
My heart, nor warm nor cold ! 

I'm joyless and forlorn, 
Of dull, misshapen mold, 
I crop the thistle's thorn 
And grow 'neath burdens old — 
My portrait in a rage did nature draw, 
And gave me only a sweet Voice — " he-haw V 
— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 

SIMON DACH. 

Annie of Thabaw. 

Annie of Tharaw, my true love of old, 
She is my life, and my goods, and my gold. 

Annie of Tharaw, her heart once again 
To me has surrendered in joy ana in pain. 

Annie of Tharaw, my riches, my good, 
Thou, my soul, my flesh, and my blood 1 
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Then come the wild weather, come sleet, or come snov*, 
We will stand by each other however it blow. 

Oppression, and sickness, and sorrow, and pain 
Shall be to our true love as links to the chain. 

As the palm-tree standeth as straight and tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the more the rains fall,— 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and strong, 
Through crosses, through sorrows, through manifold wrong. 

Should'st thou be torn from me to wander alone, 
In a desolate land where the sun is scarce known, — 

Through forests I'll follow, and where the sea flows, 
Through ice, and through iron, through armies of foes. 

Annie of Tharaw, my life and my sun, 

The threads of our two lives are woven in one. 

Whate*er I have bidden thee thou hast obeyed, 
Whatever forbidden thou hast not gainsaid. 

How in the turmoil of life can love stand, 

Where there is not one heart, and one mouth, and one hand? 

Some seek for dissension, and trouble, and strife, 
Like a dog and a cat live such man and wife. 

Annie of Tharaw, such is not our love ; 
Thou art my lambkin, my chick, and my dove. 

Whatever my desire is, in thine may be seen ; 

I am king of the household, and thou art its - queen. 
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It is this, O my Annie, my heart's sweetest rest, 
That makes of us twain but one soul and one breast. 

This turns to a heaven, the hut where we dwell ; 
While wrangling soon changes a home to a hell. 

— [TV. by H. W. Longfelloio. 

JOSEF FREIHERR VON EICHENDORF. 
Tee Broken Ring. 

In a vale there turns a mill-wheel, 

A cool, sequestered nook, 
My own sweet maid is vanished, 

That dwelt beside the brook. 

A golden ring she gave me, 

And vowed to be so true, 
She to her vow was faithless, 

My ring, it broke in two. 

I fain, as a musician, 

The earth would wander o'er, 

And sing my tuneful measures, 
And rove from door to door. 

As knight I fain would hasten, 

And join the bloody fight, 
Couch by the fire in silence, 

Afield in gloomy night. 

Whene'er I hear that mill-wheel, 

I know not what I will — 
Methinks to die were better, 

At once, then all were still. 

— \Tr. by A. BaskervWe. 



15 
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GOTTHOLD EPHBAIM LESSING. 

Death. 

Yesterday, O brothers mine, 
As I quaffed the purple wine, 
(Fancy what a fearful doom !) 
Death came to me in my room. 

Threatening his scythe he swung, 
Menacing his accents rung ; 
" Slave of Bacchus, hence ! away ! 
Thou hast drunk enough, away! " 

" Dearest Death," said I, in tears, 

" Would'st thou, then, abridge my years 1 

See, here is some wine for thee ! 

Death, my friend, O pity me ! " 

With a smile he seized the draught; 
To his cousin Plague he quaffed, 
To his health he drank it up, 
Smiling then replaced the cup. 

Pleased that I should now be free, 
He renewed his threats to me. 
" Fool, dost think that Til resign 
Thee for one small glass of wine f " 

"Death," cried I, "we'll make a pact, 
Let me as physician act ! 
Leave me, and this vow be mine, 
Half my patients shall be thine." 
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" Good, if that's the case," cried he, 
" Live, but faithful be to me ! 

Live till kisses pall thy soul, 

And thou'rt weary of the bowl ! " 

" O, these words of priceless worth ! 
Death, thou giv'st me second birth, 
In this glass of wine with thee, 
Death, I drink fraternity." 

Thus I e'er must live, divine ! 
Ever ! by the god of wine ! 
Wine and love shall be my choice, 
Fll with love and wine rejoice ! 

— \_Tr. by A. Baskerville. 

The Kingdoms of Natuke. 

I sought, while drinking, to unfold 
Why Nature's kingdoms are threefold. 
Both man and beast, they drink and love, 
As each is gifted from above ; 
The dolphin, eagle, dog, and flea, 
In that they love and drink, agree. 
In all that drink and love, then, we 
The first of these three kingdoms see. 

The plants the second kingdom are, 
But lower in creation far ; 
They do not love, but yet they drink, 
When dripping clouds upon them sink ; 
Thus drinks the clover, thus the pine, 
The aloe tree and branching vine. 
In all that drink but love not, we 
The second of these kingdoms see. 
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The stony kingdom is the last, 
Here diamonds with sand are classed; 
Nc stone feels thirst, or soft desires, 
No love, no draught its bosom fires, 
In all that drink not, love not, we 
The last of these three kingdoms see. 
For without love, or wine, now own ! 
What would'st thou be, O man? — A stone. 

— \Tr. by A. liaskerville. 

JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON HERDER 
Song of Life. 

Time, more swift than wind and billows, 

Fleeth. Who can bid it stay ? 
To enjoy it when 'tis present, 

To arrest it on its way ; 
This, ye brothers, will the fleeting 

Of the winged days restrain ; 
Let us strew life's path with roses, 

For its glory soon will wane ! 

Roses ! for the days are merging 

Into winter's misty tide ; 
Roses ! for they bloom and blossom 

'Round about on every side. 
On each spray there blossoms roses, 

On each noble deed of youth ; 
Happy he who 'till its waning 

E'er hath lived a life of truth. 

Days, O be ye like a garland, 
Crowning locks of snowy white, 
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Blooming with new brightness 'round them, 

Like a youthful vision bright. 
E'en the dark-hued flowers refresh us 

With repose of matchless price, 
And refreshing breezes waft us 

Kindly into Paradise. 

— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 

JOHANN LUDWIG GLEIM. 

The Cot. 

A little cot is all I own ; 

It stands upon a mead alone, 

A purling brook flows babbling near, 

The brook is small, but crystal clear. 

Beside the cot there stands a tree, 
That partly hided the cot from thee ; 
And they who dwell within it find 
A safe retreat from storm and wind. 

And on the tree a nightingale 
So sweetly chants her plaintive tale 
That he who passes lingers long, 
And lists in silence to her song. 

Thou little one with flaxen hair, 
Who long has been my fondest care, 
I go, cold winds blow o'er the lea, 
Wilt thou unto my cot with me ? 

— [TV. by A, Baskerville. 
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ALBBECHT VON H ALLAH. 

Extract feom "Dobis." 

The light of day is almost gone, 
The purple in the west that shone 

Is fading to a graver hue : 
The moon uplifts her silver horns, 
The cool night strews her slumber-corns, 

And slakes the thirsty earth with dew. 

Come, Doris, to these beeches come, 
Let us the quiet dimness roam, 

Where nothing stirs but you and I : 
Save when the west wind's gentle breath 
Is heard the wavering boughs beneath, 

Which strive to beckon silently. 

How the green night of leafy trees 
Invites to dreams of careless ease, 

And cradles the contented soul: 
Recalls the ambitious range of thought, 
To fasten on some homely cot, 

And make a life of love its whole I 

Speak, Doris, feels thy conscious heart 
The throbbing of no gentle smart, 

Dearer than plans of palaced pride t 
Gaze not thine eyes with softer glance, 
Glides not thy blood in swifter dance, 

Rounds not thy bosom, — by my side ? 

Thought questions thought with restless task ; 
I know thy soul begins to ask, 

What means this ail, what troubles met 
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O, cast thy vain reserve away, 
Let me its real name betray 1 

Far more than that I feel for thee. 

Thou startlest, and thy virtue frowns, 
And the chaste blush my charge disowns, 

And lends thy cheek an angrier glow ; 
With mingled feelings thrills my frame, 
Thy love is stifled by thy shame, 

Not by thy heart, my Doris, no ! 

Ah! lift those fringed lids again, 
Accept, accept the proffered chain, 

Which love and faith prepare to bind : 
Why wilt thou longer strive to fly? 
Be overtaken, — I'm nigh, 

To doubt is not to be unkind. 

—[TV. by. W. Taylor. 

MAKTIN OPITZ. 
The Haste of Love. 

Ah, sweetheart, let us hurry I 

We still have time. 
Delaying thus we bury 

Our mutual prime. 

Beauty's bright gift shall perish 

As leaves grows sere I 
All that we have and cherish 

Shall disappear. 

The cheek of roses fadeth, 
Gray grows the head ; 
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And fire the eyes evadeth, 
And passion's dead. 

The mouth, love's honeyed winner, 

Is formless, cold ; 
The hand, like snow, gets thinner, 

And thou art old ! 

So let us taste the pleasure 

That youth endears, 
Ere we are called, to measure 

The flying years ! 

Give, as thou lov'st and livest, 

Thy love to me, 
Even though, in what thou givest, 

My loss should be ! 

— [TV. by Bayard Taylor. 

FBEDEBICK KUCKEKT. 

Babbabossa. 

In his castle underground 

Old Barbarossa dwells, 
The emp'ror Frederic, 

Bound fast by magic spells. 

He did not die, he lives 

Still in the castle's deep ; 
From human scan concealed, 

He sat him down to sleep. 

And with him he took down 

The glories of his realm, 
And when his time shall come, 

Again he'll seize the helm! 
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The throne whereon he sits 

Of ivory is made ; 
Of marble is the table 

Whereon he rests his head. 

His beard is not of flax, 

Like flaming fire it glows, 
Is through the table grown, 

Where arms and chins repose. 

He nods as in a dream, 

His eyes half open blink ; 
Anon unto a page 

He calls with beck and wink. 

In sleep he speaks, " O, boy, 

Unto the entrance hie, 
See if the ravens still 

Around the mountain fly ! 

" And if the ancient ravens 

Are flying round and round, 
I still must slumber here, 

A hundred years spell-bound ! " 

— [7V. by A. Baskerville. 

Evening Song. 

Upon the height I stood, 

The sun began to set, 
I saw how o'er the wood 

Hung evening's golden net. 
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The dew from Heaven fell, 
Peace o'er the earth arose. 

With sound of evening bell 
Sank Nature to repose. 

"O herat," I spake, "feel thou 
Creation's peaceful reign ; 

Go thou to rest as now, 
You children of the plain." 

The little flowers close 

Their eyelids by degrees, 
And every billow flows, 
Unruffled by the breeze. 

The sylph, with weary eye, 
Beneath the leaflet creeps ; 

Bedewed, the dragon fly 
Amid the bulrush sleeps. 

The golden beetle rocks, 
Its cradle is the rose ; 

The shepherd and his flocks 
Retire to repose. 

The lark from heaven kens 
Its humid nest below, 

Now seek in forest glens 

Their couch the hart and roe. 

And in repose they lie 

Who call a cot their own ; 

They dream of home and sigh 
Who rove the world alone. 
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A longing fills my breast, 

O how I fain would fly, 
And seek eternal rest 

In yon far home on high ! 

— [TV. by A, Baskerville. 

JOHANN GAUDENZ VON SALIS. 
The Grave. 

The grave all still and darkling lies 

Beneath its hallowed ground, 
And dark the mists to human eyes 

That floats its precincts round. 

No music of the grove invades 

That dark and weary way ; 
And fast the votive floweret fades 

Upon its cleaving clay. 

And vain the tear in beauty's eye— 

The orphan's groan in vain ; 
No sound of clamorous agony 

Shall pierce its gloomy reign. 

Yet that oblivion of the tomb 

Shall suffering man desire, 
And through that shadowy gate of gloom 

The weary wretch retire. 

The bark by ceaseless storms oppressed, 

Buns madly to the shore ; 
And thus the grief-worn heart shall rest 

There where it beats no more. 

— [TV. by Gower. 
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LUGWIG TIECK. 

Autumn's Sonq. 

A little bird flew over the lea, 
And in the sunshine merrily ; 
It sang so sweetly and so clear: 
"Farewell! I flee far, far from here. 

Away, 

This very day." 

I listened long unto the lay, 

I felt so sad, I felt so gay, 

With sorrow'^ joys, with pleasure's woes, 

My breast alternate sank and rose. 

Rends pain 

Or joy my heart in twain? 

But when some leaves fell at my side, 
"Alas! the Autumn comes," I cried, 
" The swallow seeks a warmer clime, 
Thus love, perhaps, on the wings of Time 

Will flee 

So far from me." 

But 'gain the sun shone o'er the lea, 
The little bird flew back to me. 
It saw my eyes suffused with tears, 
And sang . " True love no winter fears ; 

No! No! 

Its spring shall ever glow !" 

— [Tr. by A. Baskerville. 
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THEODOR KORNER. 
Prayer in Battle. 

Father, I call to Thee ! 
Roaring enshrouds me the din of the battle — 
Round me like lightning the leaping shots rattle : 

Leader of battles, I call to thee ! 

Father, thou lead me ! 

Father, thou lead me ! 
Lead me to victory, lead me to death ; 
Lord, at Thy pleasure I offer my breath ; 

Lead as Thou wilt, so lead me ! 

God, I acknowledge Thee ! 

God, I acknowledge Thee ! 
As when the leaves of the Autumn are shaking, 
So when the thunders of battle are breaking, 

Fountain of grace, I acknowledge Thee ! 

Father, Thou bless me ! 

Father, Thou bless me ! 
Into Thine hands I my being resign ; 
Thou dids't bestow it — to take it be Thine. 

Living and dying, O bless me ! 

Father, I honor Thee ! 

Father, I honor Thee ! 
Not for earth's riches unsheathe we the sword ; 
'Tis our hearts we protect — 'tis Thy temples, O Lord ; 

So falling or conquering, I honor Thee ! 

To Thee, God, I yield me ! 
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To Thee, God, I yield me! 
Bound me when Death's fiery tempest is rushing, 
When from my veins the red currents are gushing, 

To Thee, O my God, do I yield me! 

Father, I call to Thee ! 

—[TV. by A. C. Kendrick. 

The following poem was written, while he lay in a wood 
dangerously wounded, in the spring of 1813. 

Departure From Life. 
My wound burns hot, my pale and parched lips quiver ; 

I feel it in my bosom's fainter beating ; 

I feel e'en now life's last brief moments fleeting : 
God, as thou wilt ; to Thee I yield me ever. 
Round me there hovered many a golden vision : 

Now their sweet tones in Death's low dirges perish — 

Courage ! What this fond heart all true doth cherish, 
It must live with me in yon realms Elysian. 
That which inspired my spirit's holiest vow, 

Which woke my youthful bosom's rapturous flame, 

Be Liberty or Love its sacred name, 
Like a bright seraph stands before me now, 

And, as the death shade life's horizon fills, 

Bears me aloft where morn bathes heaven's enpurpled hills. 

[TV. by A. O. Hendrick. 

FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. 

The Partition op the Earth. 
I. 
"Here, take the world!" cried Jove, from his high heaven, 

To mortals — "Take it; it is yours, ye elves ; 
'Tis yours, for an eternal heirdom given ; 

Share it like brothers 'mongst yourselves." 
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n. 

Then hastened every one himself to suit, 
And busily were stirring old and young — 

The Farmer seized upon the harvest fruit ; 
The Squire's horn through the woodland rung. 

III. 
The Merchant grasped his costly warehouse loads, 

The Abbot chose him noble pipes of wine, 
The King closed up the bridges and the roads, 

And said, "The tenth of all is mine." 

IV. 
Quite late, long after all had been divided, 

The Poet came from distant wandering ; 
Alas ! the thing was everywhere decided, — 

Proprietors for everything . 

V. 
"Ah I woe is me ! shall I alone of all 

Forgotten be — I, thy most faithful son?" 
In loud lament he thus began to bawl, 

And threw himself before Jove's throne. 

VI 
"If in the land of dreams thou hast delayed," 

Eeplied the God, " then quarrel not with me ; 
Where wast thou when division here was made? " 

" I was," the Poet said, " with thee." 

VII. 
"Mine eyes hung on thy countenance so bright, 
. Mine ear drank in thy Heaven's harmony; 
Forgive the soul, which, drunken with thy Light, 
Forgot that Earth had aught for me." 
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VIII. 

"What shall I do?" said Zeus; "the world's all given; 

The harvest, chase, or market, no more mine ; 
If thou wilt come and live with me in Heaven, 

As often as thou com'st, my home is thine," 

—[Tr. by C. P. Granch. 

LUDWIG HEINRICH CHRISTOPH HOLTY. 

Hakvest Song 
I. 
Sickles sound ; 
On the ground 

Fast the ripe ears fall ; 
Every maiden's bonnet 
Has blue blossoms on it ; 
Joy is over all. 

II. 

Sickles ring 
Maidens sing 

To the sickle's sound ; 
Till the moon is beaming, 
And the stubble gleaming, 

Harvest songs go round. 

III. 

All are springing, 
All are singing , 

Every lisping thing, 
Man and master meet, 
From one dish they eat ; 

Each is now a king. 
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IV. 

Hans and Michael 
Whet the sickle ; 

Piping merrily ; 
Now they mow, each maiden 
Soon with sheaves is laden, 

Busy as a bee. 

V. 

Now the blisses 
And the kisses ! 

Now the wit doth flow 
Till the beer is out ; 
Then, with song and shout, 

Home they go, yo ho ! 

—[TV. by C. T. Brooks. 

JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 
The King op Thul£. 

There was a king in Thule, 

Who loved with all his soul 
His leman, who, in dying, 

Gave him a golden bowl. 

Beyond all other treasures 

This goblet did he prize, 
And when at feasts he filled it, 

The tears swam in his eyes. 

Then feeling death approaching, 

His towns he counted up, 
And gave his heir the kingdom — 

But not the golden cup ! 



16 
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He made a feast right royal, 
And with his knights sat he — 

In the high hall of his fathers, 
In the Castle by the Sea. 

There drank the old carouser 
His last draught, red as blood, 

And then the hallowed flagon 
Flung down into the flood. 

He watched it plunge, and settle, 
And sink down in the sea — 

And with it sank his eyelids, 
And never more drank he ! 

—[TV. by Theodore Tilton. 

The Erl King. 

Who rides so late through the grisly night ? 
Tis a father and child, and he grasps him tight ; 
He wraps him close in his mantle's fold, 
And shelters the boy from the piercing cold. 

" My son, why thus to my arm dost cling ? " 

" Father, dost thou not see the Erlie King ? 

The King with his crown and his long black train ! " 

" My son, 'tis a streak of the misty rain ! " 

" Come, hither, thou darling ! Come, go with me ! 
Fine games know I that I'll play with thee ; 
Flowers many and bright do my kingdoms hold, 
My mother has many a robe of gold ! " 
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" Oh, father, dear father ! and dost thou not hear 
What the Erlie King whispers so low in mine ear ? " 
" Calm, calm thee, my boy, it is only the breeze, 
As it rustles the withered leaves under the trees ! " 

" Wilt thou go, bonny boy ! wilt thou go with me t 
My daughters shall wait on thee, daintile ; 
My daughters around thee in dance shall sweep 
And rock thee and kiss thee and sing thee to sleep ! " 

" O father, dear father ! and dost thou not mark 
Erlie King's daughters move by in the dark ? " 
" I see it, my child ; but it is not they, 
"lis the old willow nodding its head so gray ! " 

" I love thee ! Thy beauty, it charms me so ; 
And 111 take thee by force if thou wilt not go ! " 
" O father, dear father ! he's grasping me — 
My heart is as cold as cold can be ! " 

The father rides swiftly — with terror he gasps — 
The sobbing child in his arms he clasps ; 
He reaches the castle with spurring and dread, 
But, alack ! in his arms the child lay dead. 

— [TV. by Theodore Martin. 

The Wild Hose. 

A boy espied, in morning light, 

A little rosebud blowing ; 
'Twas so delicate and bright, 
That he came to feast his sight, 

And wonder at its growing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 

Rosebud brightly blowing J 
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I will gather thee— lie cried — 
Kosebud, brightly blowing ! 

Then Til sting thee, it replied, 

And you'll quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing. 

Kosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Kosebud brightly blowing ! 

But he plucked it from the plain 
The rosebud brightly blowing ! 

It turned and stung him, but in vain — 

He regarded not the pain, 
Homewards with it going. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red, 
Rosebud brightly glowing ! 

— [TV. by Theodore Martin. 

Found. 

'Twas in a forest, 

Absorbed in thought, 
I roamed, and knew not 

What then I sought. 

I saw a flower 

O'er shadowed rise, 
Like stars so beaming, 

Like bright blue eyes. 

I stooped to pluck it ; 

It gently spoke : 
li Shall but to wither 

My stem be broke ? " 
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I dug around it — 

Took roots and all— 
And laid it under 

The grotto's walL 

Again I set it, 

So still and lone ; 
It buds and blossoms 

Now sweetly on. 

— \Tr. by A. liaskerville. 

WILHELM MTJLLER. 

Noah's Aek. 

That Adam ate, not that he drank, 

Was he from Eden's garden driven ; 
And what he lost by eating then 

To us anew by wine is given ; 
Yes ! wine restores those Eden days, 
So here's to wine and jolly lays ! 

And when once more throughout the world, 

By baser appetite betrayed, 
Man only thought what he would eat, 

And gluttony alone prevailed, 
The Deluge came to cure the ill, 
But Noah spared, the vine to till. 

Aboard a mighty cask he went, 

It bore him high above the tide ; 
And many jolly days and nights 

He rolled across the waters wide ; 
What kept old Noah safe and sound? 
Why wine, not water, I'll be bound! 
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Subsided now the angry flood, 
The gallant house, so round and tight, 

Struck fast upon a mountain top ; 
I' faith, it was a goodljr sight! 

And Noah went, with heart elate, 

The hill to plant with luscious grape. 

And there upon the mountain top 

To-day that very ark is seen, 
In Heidelberg on the Neckar, 

The giant Ton of tons, I ween : 
So now we know who gave the wine 
To those who dwell along the Bhine. 

If any mortal rash should dare 

To cast a slur on wine divine, 
Toss him in the depths of ocean 

And let him pickle in the brine ! 
While we enjoy our Eden-days 
And drink and sing our jolly lays ! 

— [Tr. by Charles Dexter. 

AUGUST GRAF VON PLATEN, 

Remorse. 

How I started up in the night, in the night, 

Drawn on without rest or reprieval ! 
The streets, with their watchmen, were lost to my sight, 
As I wandered so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Through the gate with the arch medieval 
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The mill-brook rushed from its rocky height, 

I leaned o'er the bridge in my yearning ; 
Deep under me watched I the waves in their flight, 
As they glided so light 
In the night, in the night, 
Yet backward not one was returning. 

Overhead was revolving, so countless and bright, 

The stars in melodious existence, 
And with them the moon, more serenely bedight ; 
They sparkle so light 
' In the night, in the night, 
Through the magical, measureless distance. 

And upward I gazed in the night, in the night, 

And again on the waves in their fleeting ; 
Ah, woe ! thou hast wasted thy days in delight, 
Now silence thou light, 
In the night, in the night, 
The remorse in thy heart that is beating. 

— [TV. by IT. W. Longfellow.. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 
The Voyage. 

As at times a moonbeam pierces 
Through the thickest cloudy rack, 

So to me, through clouds so dreary, 
One bright image struggles back. 

Seated all on deck we floated 

Down the Rhine's majestic stream ; 

On its borders, summer-laden, 
Slept the peaceful evening gleam. 
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Brooding, at the feet I laid me 

Of a fair and gentle one, 
On whose placid, pallid features 

Played the ruddy-golden sun. 

Lutes were ringing, youths were singing, 
Swelled my heart with feelings strange ; 

Bluer grew the heaven above us, 
Wider grew the spirit's range. 

Fairy-like beside us flitted 

Bock and ruin, wood and plain, 

And I gazed on all reflected 
In my loved one's eyes again. 

— [Anonymous. 

The Difficulty. 

About my darling's lovely eyes 

I've made no end of verses ; 
About her precious little mouth, 

Songs which each voice rehearses ; 
About my darling's little cheek 

I wrote a splendid sonnet ; 
And, — if she only had a heart, — 

I'd write an ode upon it, 

—[Tr. by J. F. Clarke. 

My Child, We Once Were Children. 

My child we once were children, 
Two children, little and gay ; 

We crawl'd inside the hen-house, 
And hid in the straw, in play. 
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We crow'd as the cocks are accustomed, 

And when the people came by, 
"Cock-a-doodle-doo!" — and they fancied 

'Twas really a cock's shrill cry. 

The chests within our court-yard 

With paper we nicely lined, 
And in them lived together 

In a dwelling quite to our mind. 

The aged cat of our neighbor 

Came oft to visit us there : 
We made our bows and our courtesies, 

And plenty of compliments fair. 

For her health we used inquire, 

In language friendly and soft ; 
Since then we have ask'd the same question 

Of many old cats, full oft. 

We used to sit, while we wisely 
Discoursed, in the way of old men, 

And lamented that all was better 
In the olden days than then. 

How love and truth and piety 

Were lost in worldly care, 
And how so dear was coffee, 

And how the gold so rare. 

All, air away is rolling, 

Away the plays of youth, — 
The gold, the world, the ages, 

And piety and love and truth. 

— [TV. by M A. Bowring. 
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Thou'bt Like a Lovely Floweret. 

Thou'rt like a lovely floweret, 

So void of guile or art. 
I gaze upon thy beauty, 

And grief steals o'er my heart. 

I fain would lay, devoutly, 

My hands upon thy brow, 
And pray that God will keep thee 

As good and fair as now. 

—[TV. by C. G. Leland. 

HOFFMANN VON FALLERSLEBEN. 

Love in a Rosebush Sleeping Lay. 

Love in a rosebush sleeping lay, 
Spring came and sang a merry lay ; 
Love hears her voice, no more he sleeps, 
Then smiling from the rosebud peeps, 
But thinks too soon it were to rise, 
And gently closed again his eyes. 
But Spring relaxed not, spite of thorn, 
She waked him with a kiss each morn, 
Caressed him till the close of day, 
Till to his heart she found the way — 
Till her soft longings were allayed, 
And every sunbeam's smile repaid. 

— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 
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JULIUS MOSEN. 
The Legend of the Crossbill. 

On the cross the dying Saviour 
Heavenward lifts his eyelids calm, 

Feels, but scarcely feels, a trembling 
In his pierced and bleeding palm. 

And by all the world forsaken, 

Sees He how with zealous care 
At the ruthless nail of iron, 

A little bird is striving there. 

Stained with blood and never tiring, 

With its beak it doth not cease ; 
From the cross 'twould free the Saviour, 

Its Creator's Son release. 

And the Saviour speaks in mildness ; 

" Blessed be thou of all the good ! 
Bear, as token of this moment, 

Marks of blood and holy rood ! " 

And that bird is called the crossbill ; 

Covered all with blood so clear, 
In the groves of pine he singeth 

Songs, like legends, strange to hear. 

—[TV. by If. W. Longfellow. 

Andrew Hofer. 

At Mantua in chains 

The gallant Hofer lay, 
In Mantua to death 

Led him the foe away ; 
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His brothers' heart bled for the chief, 
For Germany's disgrace and grief 

And Tyrol's mountain land I 

His hands behind him clasped, 
With firm and measured pace, 

Marched Andrew Hof er on ; 
He feared not death to face, 

Death whom from Iselberg aloft 

Into the vale he sent so oft 
In Tyrol's holy land. 

But when from dungeon great, 
In Mantua's stronghold, 

Their hands on high he saw 
His faithful brothers bold, 

"O God be with you all!" he said, 

And with the German realm betrayed, 
And Tyrol's holy land !" 

The drummer's hand refused 
To beat the solemn march, 

While Andrew Hofer passed 
The portal's gloomy arch : 

In fetters shackled, yet so free* 

There on the bastion stood he, 

Brave Tyrol's gallant son. 

They bade him then kneel down, 
He answered, " I will not ! 

Here standing will I die, 

As now I tread this bulwark's bank, 
Long life to my good Kaiser Frank, 
And Tyrol, hail to thee!" 
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A grenadier then took 

The bandage from his hand, 
While Hofer spoke a prayer, 

His last on earthly land. 
" Mark well ! " he with loud voice exclaimed, 
"Now fire! Ah! 'twas badly aimed! 
O Tyrol, fare thee well ! " 

— [TV. by A. Baskerville. 

JOHANN LUDWIG UHLAND. 

The Passage. 

Many a year is in its grave, 
Since I crossed this restless wave ; 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock and river. 

Then in this same boat beside 
Sat two comrades, old and tried, — 
One with all a father's truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 

One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought ; 
But the younger, brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm. 

So, whene'er I turn my eye, 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o'er me, 

Friends that closed their course before me. 

But what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend? 
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Soul-like were those hours of yore ; 
Let us walk in soul once more. 

Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, — 

Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

— [Tr. by Sarah Austin. 

The Serenade. 

" What sounds so sweet awake me 1 
What fills me with delight? 

mother, look ! who sings thus 
So sweetly ^through the night ? " 

" I hear not, child, I see not ; 
O sleep thou so softly on I 
Comes now to serenade thee, 
Thou poor sick maiden, none ! " 

"It is not earthly music 

That fills me with delight ; 

1 hear the angels call me ; 

O mother, dear, good night ! " 

— \_Tr. Anonymous. 

The Wreath. 

There went a maid and plucked the flowers 

That grew upon the sunny lea ; 
A lady from the greenwood came 

Most beautiful to see. 

Unto the maid she friendly came, 
And in her hand a wreath she bore ; 
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" It blooms not now, but soon will bloom ; 
O wear it evermore ! " 

And as this maid in beauty grew, 

And walked the mellow moon beneath, 

And wept young tears, so tender, sweet, 
Began to bud the wreath. 

And when the maid, in beauty grown, 

Clasped in her arms the glad bridegroom, 

Forth from the bud's unfolded cup 
There blushed a joyous bloom. 

And when a playsome child she rocked 

Her tender mother-arms between, 
Amid the spreading leafy crown 

A golden fruit was seen. 

And when there sunk in death and night 
The heart a wife had held most dear, 

Then shook amid her shaken locks 
A yellow leaf and sere. 

Soon lay she too in blended death, 

And still this dear-loved wreath she wore, 

Then bore the wreath — this wondrous wreath, 
Both fruit and bloom it bore. 

— \Tr. Anonymous. 

The Journey Home. 

O break not, bridge that tremble st so I 
O fall not, rock that threat'nest woe ! 
Earth, sink not down ; thou, heav'n, abide. 
Until I reach my loved one's side ! 

— [Tr. by W. W. Skeat. 
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Fabewell. 

Farewell, farewell, my only love, 
To-day our hearts must sever. 

Give but one kiss, one tender kiss 
To-day we part forever. 

Give me a bud, a single bud, 

From off thy favorite tree, 
Nor blossom nor flower shall ever grow 

Upon its boughs for me. 

— [TV. by Henry Phillips, Jr. 

The Hostess's Daughter. 

Three students had cross' d over the Rhine's dark tide ; 
At the door of a hostel they turned aside. 

"Hast thou, Dame hostess, good ale and wine? 
And where is thy daughter so sweet and fine ? " 

" My ale and wine are cool and clear ; 
On her death -bed lieth my daughter dear." 

And when to the chamber they made their way, 
In a sable coffin the damsel lay. 

The first — the veil from her face he took, 
And gazed upon her with mournful look. 

" Alas ! fair maiden didst thou still live, 
To thee my love would I henceforth give!" 

The second — he lightly replaced the shroud, 
Then round he turned him and wept aloud : 
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" Thou liest, alas ! on thy death-bed here, 
I loved thee fondly for many a year!" 

The third — he lifted again the veil, 
And gently he kissed those lips so pale ; 

" I love thee now as I loved of yore, 
And thus will I love thee forevermore !" 

—{Tr. by W. W. Skeat. 

FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 

Oh ! Love While Love is Left to Thee. 

Oh ! love while Love is left to thee ; 

Oh ! love while Love is yet thine own ; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou'lt mourn by silent graves, alone ! 

And let thy breast with kindness glow, 
And gentle thoughts within thee move, 

While yet a heart, through weal and woe, 
Beats to thine own in faithful love. 

And who to thee his heart doth bare, 

Take heed thou fondly cherish him ; 
And gladden thee his every hour, 
And not an hour with sorrow dim. 

And guard thy lips and keep them still ; 

Too soon escapes an angry word ; 
" Oh, God ! I did not mean it ill ! " 

But yet he sorrowed as he heard. 

Oh ! love while Love is left to thee ; 
Ohl love while Love is yet thine own; 
17 
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The hour will come when bitterly 
Thoult mourn by silent graves alone. 

Unheard, unheeded then, alas ! 

Kneeling, thoult hide thy streaming eyes 
Amid the long damp church-yard grass, 

Where, cold and low, thy loved one lies. 

And murmur: "Oh, look down on me, 

Mourning my causeless anger still ; 
Forgive my hasty words to thee — 
Oh God! I did not mean it ill!" 

He hears not now thy voice to bless, 
In vain thine arms are flung to heaven ! 

And, hushed the loved lips fond caress, 
It answers not: "I have forgiven 1" 

He did forgive — long, long ago ! 

But many a burning tear he shed 
O'er thine unkindness — softly now ! 

He slumbers with the silent dead. 

Oh ! love while love is left to thee ; 

Oh I love while love is yet thine own ; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou'lt mourn by silent graves — alone ! 

— [TV. Anonymous. 

FKEIDRICH HALM 

Love. 
My heart, what meaneth love, 
So speak, canst tell me aught? 
"Two hearts that beat as one, 
Two souls, a single thought !" 
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And speak, whence cometh love? 

" It cometh and is here I " 
How disappeareth love? 

" It cannot disappear." 

And What is pure love ? " That 
Which seJ/forgetteth." When 

Is love the deepest, pray ? 

"When 'tis most silent, then." 

And when is love most rich ? 

" When it doth give." Doth e'er 
Love speak, my truthful heart ? 

" It loves, it speaketh ne'er." 

— [TV. by JT. D. Wireman. 

NICLAS MULLER 

The Paradise of Teabs. 

Beside the River of Tears, with branches low, 
And bitter leaves, the weeping willows grow ; 
The branches stream like the disheveled hair 
Of woman in the sadness of despair. 

On rolls the stream with a perpetual sigh ; 
The rocks moan wildly as it passes by ; 
Hyssop and wormwood border all the strand, 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 

Then comes a child, whose face is like the sun, 
And dips the gloomy waters as they run, 
And waters all the region, and behold 
The ground is bright with blossoms manifold. 
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Where fall the tears of love the rose appears, 
And when the ground is bright with friendship's tears, 
Forget-me-nots and violets, heavenly blue, 
Spring glittering with the cheerful drops like dew. 

The souls of mourners, all whose tears are dried, 
Like swans, come gently floating down the tide, 
Walk up the golden sands by which it flows, 
And in that Paradise of Tears repose. 

There every heart rejoins its kindred heart ; 
There, in a long embrace that none may part, 
Fulfillment meets desire, and that fair shore 
Beholds its dwellers happy evermore. 

— \Tr. by W. C Bryant. 

KARL JOHANN PHILIPP SPITTA. 

Consolation of the Night. 

Mourn no more, thou saddened child, 
Mourn no more thy life so young, - 

Many a pleasure must run wild, 
Many a grief be sadly sung. 

Doth the day-dawn beauteous break 

Far-off colors sparkling blend? 
Mourn no more if night overtake, 

Starry heaven is still night's friend. 

—[TV. by H. Phillips, Jr. 

KARL SIMROCK. 

Beware of the Rhine. 

By the Rhine, by the Rhine, dwell not by the Rhine, 
My son, I counsel thee fair ; 
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Too beauteous will be that life of thine, 
Too lofty thy courage there. 

Seest the maidens so frank, and the men all so free — 

A noble assembly so bright ; 
With thy soul all aglow, there's the dwelling for thee — 

There seem all things fitting and right. 

From the stream how they greet thee, the towers in their 
might, 

And the ancient cathedral town, 
When thou climbest aloft to the dizzying height, 

To gaze on the waters down. 

In the river upriseth the nymph from the vale, 

And if once she hath on thee smiled, 
And if the Lorelei sings, with her lips so pale, 

My son, thou'rt forever beguiled. 

The glamor of sound and of sight will combine, 
Till with shuddering delight thou shalt turn ; 

Thou'lt sing of thy home " By the Khine, by the Ehine ! " 
To thine own thou wilt never return. 

— \Tr. by H. W. Bulcken. 

WILHELM HATJFF. 

The Sentinel. 

Lonely at night my watch I keep, 
While all the world is hushed in sleep ; 
Then tow'rd my home my thoughts will rove, 
I think upon my distant love. 

When to the wars I march'd away, 
My hat she deck't with ribbons gay ; 
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She fondly pressed me to her heart, 
And wept to think that we must part. 

Truly she loves me, I am sure, 

So every hardship I endure ; 

My heart beats warm though cold's the night, 

Her image makes the darkness bright. 

Now by the twinkling taper's gleam, 
Her bed she seeks, of me to dream, 
But ere she sleeps she kneels to pray 
For one who loves her far away. 

For me those tears thou need'st not shed, 
No danger fills my heart with dread. 
The pow'rs who dwell in heav'n above, 
Are ever watchful o'er thy love. 

The bell peals forth from yon watch-tower 
The guard it changes at this hour. 
Sleep well ! sleep well ! my heart's with thee, 
And in your dreams remember me. 

— [ TV. by John Oxenford 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 

Spring and Woman. 
"When from the sod the flowerets spring, 

And smile to meet the sun's bright ray, 
When birds their sweetest carols sing, 

In all the morning pride of May, 
What lovelier than the prospect there? 
Can earth boast anything so fair ? 

To me it seems an almost heaven. 

So bounteous to my eyes that vision bright is given. 
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But when a lady chaste and fair, 

Noble, and clad in rich attire, 
Walks through the throng with gracious air, 

As sun that bids the stars retire, — 
Then, where are all thy boastings, May? 
What hast thou beautiful and gay, 

Compared with that supreme delight ? 

We leave thy loveliest flowers, and watch that lady bright. 

Wouldst thou believe me — come and place 

Before thee all this pride of May ; 
Then look but on my lady's face, 

And which is best and brightest say : 
For me, how soon (if choice were mine) 
This would I take, and that resign, 

And say, <• Though sweet thy beauties, May, 

I'd rather forfeit all than loose my lady gay! 

—[TV. by E. Taylor. 

WTELAND. 

The Pain op Separation. 

On the marge of silent waters 
Lonely oft I sit and count, 
In the lagging, sluggish deep, 
All the moments which divide us, 
As they lonely onwards creep. 

My trembling feet then stray 
Through valley, mead and grove, 
I think, by night and day, 
Of thee alone, my love. 
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At every whisper 
From dusky grove, 
When flaps her airy wing 
The turtle-dove, 
How beats my heart 1 
My ear I strain, 
And when I list and wait 
Day after day, how great 
Is then my pain ! 

— [7V. by A. Baskerville. 
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